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KKVIKW  Ss 


Rohof  the  Boicl :  «  Lfpend  of  Si.  Inipoe's.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Swallow  Barn,"  “  Horxt-Shoe  Robinson,”  ArC-  . 
2  volt. — Lea  &.  Blanchard  :  Philadelphia. 

We  began  to  read  this  book  with  the  retolution  to  treat 
it  with  that  courtesy  and  indulgence,  which  we  always 
extend  towards  works  that  come  recommended  by  the  | 
reputation  of  the  author,  and  not  without  something  like 
a  conviction,  that  if  Mr  Kennedy  presented  himself  with 
3  fiction  on  his  tongue,  he  would  make  it  acceptable  by 
the  attractions  of  style  and  the  charms  of  conception. 
We  were  pleased  with  his  choice  of  subject : — his  endeav¬ 
ours  to  disinter  the  buried  records  of  time — and  the  pa¬ 
triotism  he  displays  in  throwing  a  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  his  native  state  ;  for  we  have  something  of  the 
spirit  of  Old  Mortality  about  us,  and  we  delight  to  see  the 
inscriptions,  which  the  finger  of  time  is  so  rapidly  eflTac- 
ing,  deepened  and  restored  to  their  original  distinctness. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
amiable  predilections,  with  which  we  girdled  ourselves  in 
starting,  we  found  it  impossible  to  trudge  on  uncom¬ 
plainingly  through  the  strange  mixture  of  history  turned 
into  romance,  and  philosophy  diluted  into  sentiment,  of 
which  the  work  is  composed  ;  and  when  we  at  last  reach¬ 
ed  the  end  of  our  tedious  journey,  we  felt  so  weary  and 
prostrate,  as  to  Ire  utterly  incapable  of  any  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  the  profundity  of  his  researches 
and  antiquarian  labours.  The  book  wants  altogether  the 
ease,  sprightliness  and  originality  of  some  of  its  agree¬ 
able  predecessors ;  it  is  less  rich  in  character,  and  more 
forced  in  plot  ;  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will 
even  furnish  a  subject  fur  talk  at  insipid  dinner  tables — 
at  that  awful  pause  which  comes  in  immediately  aRer 
soup  and  fish. 

That  there  are  some  passages  in  the  work  of  a  more 
elastic  and  vigorous  temperament — sparkling  occasion¬ 
ally  with  wit  of  a  clear  water,  and  manifesting  at  times 
the  unobliteraled  traces  of  a  fine  philosophical  spirit  of 
observation,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  they 
resemble  more  the  compensating  attributes  of  a  prover¬ 
bially  bad  character,  than  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
uniformly  good  one  ;  and  when  compared  with  the  coun¬ 
terbalancing  deformities  of  style,  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  taste  and  imagination  which  characterize  the 
work,  they  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  reconciling 
us  to  the  labour  and  drudgery  of  ferreting  them  out. 
Still,  as  we  take  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  the  task  of 
commendation,  than  in  detecting  flaws,  or  spying  out 
blemishes,  we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  these  redeein- 
ing  passages,  whenever  we  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  in  with  them. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  St.  Mary's,  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  residence  “  of  the  Lords 
Barons  of  Baltimore,  absolute  Proprietaries  of  Maryland 
and  Avalon.”  There  is  another  mansion  in  the  vicinity 
called  the  Rose  Crofl,  belonging  to  Anthony  Warden, 
collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  which 
occupies  an  important  place  in  this  legend ;  for  here 
^welleth  the  beautiful  Blanche  Warden,  who  is  every¬ 


thing  that  a  heroine  ought  to  be — lovely,  graceful,  and  ity  with  the  household  put  no  one  out  of  the  way  to  give 
accompliehsd,  and  wiibal  nut  undeserving  of  her  appro-  !  welcome.  His  early  roaming  in  summer  sometimes 

»  1  .u  brought  him,  at  sunrise,  beneath  the  bank  of  the  Rose 

priate  copnomen-the  Rose  of  St.  Mary.  And  then  we  Croft,  where  he  looked,  with  the  admiration  of  an  artis^ 
have  also  one  Albert  Verheyden,  the  Secretary  to  l,ord  j  upon  the  calm  waters  of  St.  Inigoete  Creek,  and  upon  the 
Baltimore,  who  is  every  way  disposed  to  cherish  this  j  ‘hat  flung  its  solemn  shades  over  its  farther  ahorea. 

.  .u  'J  1.x,  k:.  Not  unfrequcntly,  the  fresh  and  blooming  maiden  had  left 

blooming  rose  as  the  pnde  and  ornament  of  hi.  exulence 

Albert’s  character  is  not  injudiciously  conceived,  and  in  fore  the  dew  had  left  the  leaves,  and  thus  it  chanced  that 
his  conversational  intercourse  with  Blanche,  wa  recog-  J  she  would  find  him  in  his  vocation  ;  and,  like  him,  she 
nize  at  once  all  the  sUtely  deferential  courtesy  of  other  I 

,  ,  , .  ,  .  -  ,  ,  .  :  ‘he  delight  of  both  to  tell  each  other  how  lieautiful  it  was. 

days,  for  which  those  veterans  of  the  revolution  who  are  j  pattered  from  the  eavea 


still  lingering  on  the  mouldering  shores  of  life,  are  so  emi-  ^  and  the  skies  were  dark,  the  Secretary,  mutBed  in  hia 

ncntly  distinguished ;  and  which  is  so  strongly  contrast-  :  clo»h,  would  find  his  road  to  the  Collector’s  mansion  and 

J  .  r  1  I  1  n-  .  1  i  help  the  maiden  to  while  away  the  tedious  time.  Even 

ed  with  the  impudent  freedom,  carelessness,  and  aflected 

nonchalcnce,  that  impart  so  irresistible  an  attraction  to  the  j  two  long  miles  of  unbeaten  track  did  not  stop  his  visit,  for 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  gallants  of  our  own  !  ‘he  Secretary  loved  the  adventure  of  such  a  journey  ;  an4 


times.  The  following  is  among  the  best  redeeming  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  work  ; — 


Blanche  often  smiled  to  see  how  manfully  he  endured  it, 
and  bow  light  he  made  of  the  snow-drift  which  the  wind 
had  sometimes  heaped  up  into  billows,  behind  which  ih« 


In  the  frequent  interchange  of  the  offices  of  good  *  f*«‘her  of  his  bonnet  might  not  be  discovered  while  he 


neighborhood  between  the  families  of  the  Proprietary  and  j  his  horse 
of  the  Collector,  it  could  scarce  fall  out  that  the  Secretary  '  * 


course  of  schooling  Blanche  and  Albert  grew 


should  not  be  a’  large  participator.  The  shyness  of  the  I."*®  ®  intimacy,  and  the  maiden  became  dependent, 
student  and  the  habitual  self-restraint  taught  him  in  the  |  ‘of  some  share  of  her  happinesa,  upon  the  Secretaiy, 
seminary  of  Antwerp,  in  some  degree,  screened  from  I  '’'^tthout  ^ing  aware.  Master  -Albert  h^  an  exquisM 
common  observation  the  ardent  character  of  Albert  Ver-  !  '^"“e  to  grace  it  and  BlanciM 

heyden  The  deferential  relation  which  he  held  to  his  I  many  wcasmns  to  tax  his  skill  :  he  had  a  gallant 

patron  threw  into  his  demeanour  a  reserve  expressive  of  'm  horseback,  and  she  needed  the  service  of  a 

humility  rather  than  of  diffidence  ;  but  under  this  there  I  :  he  was  expert  in  the  provincial  sport  of 

breathed  a  temperament  deeply  poetical  and  a  longing  for  '  niade  such  acquaintance  with  Blanches 

enterprise,  that  all  the  discipline  of  his  school  and  the  i  m«l»n  that  scyce  any  one  else  could  assist  the  maidnn 
constraint  of  his  position  could  scarce  suppress.  He  ®^‘mg  olTAnel  to  a  flight.  In  short,  Blanche  follew- 
was  now  at  that  time  of  life  when  the  imagination  is 

prone  to  dally  with  illusions  ;  when  youth,  not  yet  yoked  Secretary  s  various  capacity  to 

to  the  harness  of  the  world’s  business,  turns  its  spirit  ,  ‘*5  pu“mg  his  talents  in  requisition  with  an 

forth  to  seek  adventure  in  the  domain  of  fancy.  He  was  “nchidden  freedom,  and  without  once  pausing  to  explore 
thus  far  a  dreamer,  and  dreamed  of  gorgeous'  scenes  and  '  cause  wly  Master  Alliert  always  came  so  opportunely 
liold  exploits  and  rare  fortune.  He  had  the  poet’s  instinct  i  th.ughts.  Doubtless,  if  she  had  the  wit  to  make 

to  perceive  the  beautiful,  and  his  fancy  hung  it  with  | 

richer  garlands  and  charmed  him  into  a  worshipin-r.  A  ,  »  sentinel  would.  cv«  after,  have  checked  th^i 

mute  worshipper  he  was,  of  the  Rose  of  St.  Mary’s  from  I  wandering  of  her  free  footstep.” 

the  first  moment  that  he  gazed  upon  her.  That  outward  I  Among  the  gay  sprinklings  of  vivacious  matter  in  th* 
form  of  Blanche  Warden,  and  the  motion  and  impulses  i  ,  , 

I  of  that  spirit,  might  not  often  haunt  the  Secretary’s  1^'"*  circumsUnt.ally  detailed  all  the  mcelings 

dream  without  leaving  behind  an  image  that  should  live  ,  and  interviews  between  the  Secretary  and  Blanche,  with 
,  for  ever  in  his  heart.  To  him  the  thought  was  enchant-  i  ^  most  elaborate  account  of  a  feast  given  on  the  auspi- 
ment,  that  in  this  remote  wild,  far  away  from  the  world’s  :  .  r  •  . 

knowledge,  a  flower  of  such  surpassing  loveliness  should  I  »>er  eighteenth 

drink  the  glorious  light  in  solitude, — for  so  he,  schooled  ;  birthday.  There  is,  however,  one  well-drawn  character 
in  populous  cities,  deemed  of  this  sequestered  province.—  in  it,  who  inhabits  a  lonely  hut  on  the  beach,  where 
and  with  this  thought  came  breathings  of  poetry  which  uj.  j  irrii-,.- 

wrought  a  transfiguration  of  the  young  votary  and  lifted 

him  out  of  the  sphere  of  this  “  working-day  world.”  D.ay  1  gleam,  but  where  in  sober  reality  a  band  of  lawless  men 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  the  '  most  frequently  do  congregate.  This  is  no  less  a  per- 
Secreury  watched  the  footsteps  of  the  lu;autiful  girl ;  but  !  ..  himself-a  specie,  of 

still  it  was  silent,  unpresuming  adoration.  It  entered  not  j  .... 

into  bis  mind  to  call  it  love  ;  it  was  the  very  humbleness  .  ca‘^t-cousiii  to  his  semi- supernatural-excellency  the 
of  devotion.  ;  “  Black  Dwarf and  about  as  hideous  in  appearance,  ae 

”  Meantime  the  maiden,  unconscious  of  her  own  rare  {  his  great  prototype.  This  character  is  sustained  with  so 
^rfections  and  innocent  of  all  thought  of  this  secret  |  much  spirit  and  consistency,  and  there  are  so  many  topics 
homage,  found  Master  Albert  much  the  most  accomplish-  I,  .,  .l  -  . 

ed  and  gentle  youth  she  had  ever  seen.  He  had,  without  j  romance  in  the  materials  which  the  author  has  in  his 
her  observing  how  it  became  so,  grown  to  be,  in  some  re-  |  possession,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  with  a  lit- 
lation  or  other,  part  and  pa-cel  of  her  most  familiar  medi-  i  t|e  more  attention,  and  some  correction  of  style,  he  might 
tatiops.  His  occasions  of  business  with  the  Collector  1  ,  ui-  -.u  i  .  —  •  •  * 

brought  him  so  often  to  the  Rose  Croft  that  if  they  hap-  I  •’'•‘''‘•‘"•"It  drawn 

pened  not  every  day,  they  were,  at  least,  incidents  of  such  from  the  same  source.  But  the  Hero  of  the  piece  is  wait- 
common  occurrence  as  to  be  noted  by  no  ceremony— in-  ing  to  shake  hands  with  the  reader,  who  for  aught  we 

deed  rather  to  be  counted  on  in  the  domestic  routine.  The  ..„...ii_  _ i.-  •  . 

1,  .  ..  .ITU  u  .u  know,  mav  be  equally  as  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Collector  was  apt  to  grow  restless  if,  by  any  chance,  they  •  -  i  ./  *1 

were  suspended,  as  it  was  through  the  .Secretary’s  mis-  “  Remote  from  the  hearth,  and  immediately  below  a 
sion  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  time  as  well  as  the  offi-  small  window,  sat,  apparently  upon  the  floor,  a  figure  emi- 
cial  commands  of  the  Proprietary  ;  whilst  .Albert’s  unob-  nently  calculated  to  challenge  observation.  His  features 
trusive  manners,  his  soft  step  and  pretcnsionless  familiar-  were  those  of  a  man  of  seventy,  sharp,  shrewd  and  im- 
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printed  with  a  deep  trace  of  care.  Hia  frame  indicated 
the  poaaeasion,  at  an  early  period  of  hia  life,  of  the  higb- 
eat  degree  of  strength  ;  it  was  broad  in  the  ahoaidera,  am¬ 
ple  in  cheat,  and  still  muscular,  although  deprived  of  its 
roundneas  by  age.  Hia  dress,  of  coarse  green  serge, 
made  into  a  doublet  with  skirts  that  fell  lioth  front  and  ! 
rear,  secured  by  a  leathern  belt,  was  so  contrived  as  to  i 
conceal,  in  his  present  posture,  his  lower  extremities.  A  i 
broad  ruff  received  his  locks  of  iron  gray,  which  fell  over  ! 
Lis  back  in  crisp  wiry  curls  :  a  thick  grizzly  l>eard,  of  the 
same  hue,  gave  an  elongation  to  his  countenance  which  | 
imparted  to  the  observer  the  unpleasant  impression  of  a 
Jiead  disproportionably  large  for  the  body,  at  least  as  seen 
in  its  present  asftect.  His  eyes  dark  and  unusually  clear, 
were  sunk  deep  in  their  socket.s,  whilst  a  shaggy  and  mat¬ 
ted  brow,  overhanging  them  like  a  [torch,  gave  sometimes 
an  almost  preternatural  bnllianey  to  their  quick  and 
changeful  glances — like  the  s|iarkling  of  water  when  agi-  ' 
tated  in  a  well.  It  was  observable  from  the  drojiping  in 
of  the  upper  jaw  that  he  had  lost  his  teeth,  aud  this  |>er- 
haps  had  given  a  tendency  of  the  strong  furrowed  lines 
and  se.'<nis,  with  which  his  features  were  marked,  to  con¬ 
verge  towards  the  mouth. 

“His  girdle  sustained  a  long  knife  or  dagger,  which 
apparently  constituted  a  part  of  his  daily  equipment;  and 
the  oblique  flash  of  his  eye,  and  tremulous  motion  of  his 
thin  lip  betrayed  a  temperament,  from  which  one  might 
infer  that  this  weapon  of  ollcncc  was  not  worn  merely  as 
an  ornament  of  the  (H-rson. 

“  The  individual  dercrilied  in  this  summary  was  fami¬ 
liar  to  report,  throughout  the  [irovince,  as  The  (Jripjile. 
His  true  name  was  su|>posed  to  be  Robert  Swale, — but 
this  was  almost  lost  in  the  [lervading  [lopular  designation 
of  Rob  of  the  Howl,  or  Trencher  Rob — an  apjiellative 
tvhich  he  had  l>orne  ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  province, 
now  some  fifteen  years  gone  by  The  story  went  that 
he  had  been  shipwrecked,  on  a  winter  voyage,  upon  this 
coast,  and,  alier  suffering  incredible  hardships,  had  saved 
his  life  only  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  both  legs  by 
frost.  In  this  muimeii  condition  he  had  reached  the  shore 
of  the  province,  and  some  time  afterwards  built  the  hut 
in  which  he  now  dwelt,  near  the  mouth  of  St.  Jerome’s 
The  loss  of  his  legs  was  supplied  by  a  wooden  bowl  or 
trencher,  of  an  elliptical  shape,  to  which  his  thighs  were 
attached  by  a  strap,  and  this  rude  contrivance  was  sway¬ 
ed  forward,  when  the  owr.er  chose,  by  the  aid  of  two  short 
crutches,  which  enabled  him  to  lift  himself  from  the 
ground  and  assume  a  progressive  motion.  It  was  to  the 
exercise  which  this  mode  of  locomotion  imposed  upon  his 
upper  limbs,  that  the  unusual  breadth  and  squareness  of 
his  figure  about  the  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  visible  mani¬ 
festations  of  strength  of  arm  for  which  he  was  remarka¬ 
ble,  were  in  part,  perhaps,  to  lie  attributed.  Use  had 
made  him  expert  in  the  management  of  his  bowl,  and  he 
could  keep  pace  pretty  fairly  with  an  ordinary  walker.” 

The  concluding  scenes  of  the  work,  although  not  very 
skilfully  wound  up,  contrive  nevertheless  to  excite  some 
degree  of  interest.  Albert  Verheyden  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  pirates  who  frequent  the  hunt  of  St.  Jerome's,  and 
is  only  saved  from  instant  death  by  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  who 
proves  to  be  his  father.  Then  we  have  the  descent  of  the 
pirates  upon  Rose  Croft,  to  carry  away  Blanche — the 
pursuit  of  the  invading  crew — and  the  recovery  of 
Blanche,  who  looks  on  us  for  the  last  time,  a  blushing, 
blooming  bride,  on  the  arm  of  the  happy  Secretary.  So 
much  for  the  leading  personages,  whose  united  influence 
is  so  strenuously  exerted'to  buoy  up  this  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  tide  of  public  favour.  The  remainder  of  the 
loquacious  characters  who  figure  in  this  work,  are  not 
worth  following,  except  Captain  Dauntrees,  commander 
of  the  Fort  of  St.  Mary,  who  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man 
in  his  way,  and  a  brave  soldier  in  the  bargain  ;  but  with 
whom  we  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  we  had  seen 
less  of  him  :  and  we  ask  the  author  in  all  candour  and 
sincerity,  whether  it  was  fair  to  spin  out  two  volumes 
with  irksome  colloquies  like  the  following,  so  unreasona¬ 
bly  multiplied  .as  we  find  them  throughout  these  pages. 

“  The  publican  went  about  his  preparations,  and  had 
no  sooner  left  the  room  than  the  Captain  called  the  land¬ 
lady,  who  at  his  invitation  showed  herself  at  the  door. 

“  ‘  Come  in,  sweetheart.  Good  Mistress  Daffodil,’ he 
said,  *  1  called  you  that  you  nray  lend  us  your  help  to 
laugh ;  since  your  rufllers  are  dispersed,  }  our  smokers 
obnubilated  in  their  own  clouds,  your  tiplers  strewed  up¬ 
on  the  benches,  and  nothing  more  left  for  you  to  do  in 
ttie  tap-room,  WC  would  have  your  worshipful  and  witty 


company  here  in  the  parlour.  So,  come  in,  my  princess  of 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  make  us  merry  with  thy  fancies.’ 

“  ‘  There  is  nothing  but  clinking  of  cans  and  swagger¬ 
ing  speeches  where  you  are.  Captain  Dauntrees,’  said  the 
hostess.  ‘  An  honest  woman  had  best  be  little  seen  in 
your  company.  It  is  a  wonder  you  ever  got  out  of  the 
Low  Countries,  where,  what  with  drinking  with  Iroors 
and  quarrelling  with  belted  bullies,  your  three  years’  ser¬ 
vice  was  enough  to  put  an  end  to  a  thousand  fellows  of 
your  honour  ’ 

“  There’s  destiny  in  it,  dame.  I  was  born  to  be  the 
deliL'ht  of  your  eyes.  It  was  found  in  mv  horoscope, 
when  my  nativity  was  cast,  that  a  certain  jolly  mistress 
of  a  most-especially-to-be-commended  inn,  situate  upon  a 
delcctalilo  |>oint  of  land  in  the  .New  World,  was  to  be 
greatly  indebted  to  me,  first,  for  the  good  fame  of  her 
wines  amongst  worshipful  [leople  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the 
sufficient  and  decent  praise  of  her  beauty.  So  was  it 
read  to  my  mother  by  the  wioc  nslrologur  And  then, 
dame,  you  slander  the  virtue  of  the  l,ow  (hiuntries. 
Look  at  .Arnold  there  :  is  there  a  more  temperate,  orderly, 
well-tiehaved  liegeman  in  the  world  than  the  ranger’  .And 
did  he  not  bring  his  sobriety  with  him  from  the  very  bo¬ 
som  of  the  land  you  rail  against  V 

If  .Arnold  de  la  Grange  is  not  all  that  you  say  of 
him,’  replied  the  hostess.  ‘  it  is  Irecause  he  has  lost  some 
share  of  his  good  quality  by  consorting  with  you, 
tain.  Besides,  Arnold  has  never  been  h-iLkneyed  in  the 
wars’ 

“  ‘  .A  Dutch  head,’  said  .Arnold,  laughing,  ‘  is  not  easily 
made  to  spin.  In  the  Old  World  men  can  drink  more 
than  in  the  New  :  a  Friesland  fog  is  an  excellent  shaving 
horn,  mistress  !’ 

“•Heaven  help  the  men  of  the  Old  AVorld,  if  they 
drink  more  than  they  do  in  our  province  !’  exclaimed 
Mistress  Weasel.  *  Ijook  in  the  tap-rooai.  and  you  may 
see  the  end  of  a  day’s  work  in  at  least  ten  great  loons. 
One  half  are  sound  asleep,  and  the  other  of  so  dim  sight 
that  neither  can  sec  his  neighbour.’ 

“‘The  better  reason  then,  .Mistress  Dorothy,’  replied 
Dauntrees,  ‘  why  you,  a  reputable  woman,  should  leave 
such  to|>ers,  and  keep  company  with  sober,  waking,  dis¬ 
creet  friends.  That  cap  becomes  thee,  mistress.  1  never 
saw  you  in  so  dainty  a  head-gear.  I  honour  it  as  a  cov¬ 
ering  altogether  worthy  of  thy  comeliness.  Faith,  it  has 
l>een  a  ricli  piece  of  merchandise  to  me  !  Upon  an  outlay 
of  fourteen  shillings  which  I  paid  for  it,  as  a  Michaelmas 
present  to  niy  excellent  hostess,  1  have  got  in  return,  by 
way  of  profit,  full  thirteen  bottles  of  Garret's  choicest 
Canary,  on  my  wager.  Garret  was  obstinate,  and  would 
face  me  out  with  it  that  you  wore  it  to  church  last  Sunday, 
when  I  knew  that  you  went  only  in  your  hood  that  day  : 
— he  has  never  an  eye  to  look,  on  thee,  dame,  as  he  ought, 
— so  he  must  needs  put  it  to  a  wager.  Well,  as  this  is 
the  first  day  thou  hast  ever  gone  abroad  in  it,  here  I  drink 
to  thee  and  thy  cap,  upon  my  knees — Success  to  its  trav¬ 
els,  and  joy  to  the  merry  eye  that  sparkles  below  it ! 
Come,  Arnold,  drink  to  that,  and  get  Pamesack  another 
glass  of  aqua  vitic  : — top  off  to  the  hostess,  comrades  !” 

Lady  Baltimore's  lengthened  interview  with  a  quack 
doctor,  is  precisely  in  the  same  edifying  strain. 

“  ‘  Worshipful  madam,  you  shall  soon  see,’  replied  the 
Doctor,  who  now  ordered  Dobel,  his  man,  into  the  room. 

*  Here,’  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  different  parcels, 

‘  are  balsamums,  panaceas,  and  elixirs.  Dis  is  a  most 
noted  alexipharmacum  against  quartan  agues,  composed 
of  many  roots,  herbs  and  spices  ;  dis  I  call  de  lampas 
vitte,  an  astonishing  exhilirator  and  [iromoter  of  de  goot 
humours  of  de  mind,  and  most  valuable  for  de  rare  gift  of 
clear  sight  to  de  old,  wid  many  uder  virtues  I  will  not 
stop  to  mention.  Dese  are  confections,  electuries,  sirups, 
conserves,  ointments,  odoraments,  cerates,  and  garga- 
risms,  for  de  skin,  for  de  stomach,  for  de  priiises  and 
wounds,  for  de  troat,  and  every  ting  pesides.  Ah  1  here, 
my  lady,  is  de  great  lapour  of  my  life,  de  felicity  and 
royal  reward — as  I  may  say — of  all  my  studies  :  it  is  de 
most  renowned  and  admired  and  never-to-be-estimated 
Medicainentum  Promethei,  which  has  done  more  pencfac- 
tions  dan  all  de  oder  simples  and  compounds  in  de  whole 
pharmacopeia  of  medicine.  Your  ladyship  shall  take  but 
one  half  of  dis  little  phial,  when  you  will  say  more  for  its 
praise  dan  I  could  speak  widout  perng  accounted  a  most 
windy,  hyperbolical  and  monstrous  poaster — ha,  waarach- 
tig  !  I  will  speak  noting.  Dat  wise  and  sagacious  and 
sapient  man,  de  great  governor  and  captain,  .Antony 
Brockholls,  has  given  me  in  my  hand  so  much  as  five  du- 
catoons, — yes,  my  lady,  give  ducatoons  for  dat  little  glass, 
two  hours  after  a  dinner  of  cold  endives — Ik  spreek  a 
waarachtiglik — I  speak  you  truly,  ray  lady :  and  now  I 
give  it  away  for  de  goot  of  de  world  and  mine  own  glory, 
at  no  more  dan  one  rix  dollar, — five  shillings.  I  do  not 
soar  in  de  clouts  ’’ 


“  *  Gan  you  describe  its  virtues.  Doctor  V  inquired  the 
lady. 

“‘Mine  honoured  madam,  dey  are  apundant,  and  I 
shall  not  he  if  1  say  countless  and  widout  numlier.  First, 
it  is  a  great  enemy  to  plack  choler,  and  to  all  de  affections 
of  (le  affections  ot  de  spleen,  giving  sweet  sleep  to  de  eye¬ 
lids  dat  have  pcen  kept  open  [ly  de  cares  and  sufferings 
and  anxieties  of  de  world.  It  will  dispel  de  charms  of 
witchcraft,  magic  and  sorcery,  and  turn  away  de  stroke 
of  de  evil  eye.  It  corroborates  de  stomach  py  driving  off 
de  sour  hun.ours  of  de  [lylorus,  and  cleansing  de  diaphram 
from  de  oppilations  which  fill  up  and  torpefy  de  pipes  of 
de  nerves.  And  your  ladyship  shall  observe  dat,  as  na¬ 
ture  has  sufiplied  and  ada|ited  [larticular  [ilanls  and  herpt 
to  de  maladies  of  de  several  parts  of  de  animal  pody,  as, 
— not  to  be  tedious, — aniseeds  and  calamint  for  de  head, 
hysop  and  liquorice  for  de  lungs,  borage  for  de  heart,  lie- 
tony  fur  de  spleen,  and  so  on  wid  de  whole  pody — dig 
wonderful  medicament  contains  and  possesseg  in  itself 
sonieting  of  all,  being  de  great  remedy,  antidote  and  eji- 
peller  of  all  discages,  such  as  vertigine,  falling  sickness, 
craiiqis,  catalepsies,  luinbagos,  rheums,  inspissations,  agi¬ 
tations,  hypocondrics,  and  treniorcordies,  whedder  dey 
come  of  de  head,  de  heart,  <le  liver,  de  vena  cava,  de  me¬ 
sentery  or  de  [lericardiuin,  making  no  dilference  if  dey  be 
h<)t  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  or  proceeding  from  terrestrial  or 
genethliacal  influences,  evil  genii ures,  or  vicious  aspects 
of  the  stars — it  is  no  matter — dey  all  vanish  [lefore  de 
great  medicumentum.  A'ou  must  know,  niy  lady,  dis  pre¬ 
cious  mixture  was  de  great  secret — dc  arcanum  mirilica- 
hle — of  dat  wonderful  .Arahir.n  physician  Hainech,  which 
I’aracelsus  went  mad  wid  cudgelling  his  [irains  to  find 
out  ;  and  .Avicenna  and  Galen  and  Trismegistus  and  Mo- 
deratus  Golurnella  all  proke  down  in  deir  search  to  dis¬ 
cover  de  meaning  of  de  learned  worts  in  which  Hamcch 
wrote  dc  signification  De  great  Swammenijm,  hoch  ' 
what  would  he  not  give  Doctor  Debor  fir  dat  secret !  1  got 
it,  my  lady,  from  a  learned  Kgyplian  doctor,  who  took  it 
from  an  eremite  of  .Arabia  Felix.  It  was  not  my  merit,  so 
much  as  my  goot  fortune  I  am  humble,  my  lady,  and 
do  not  puast,  but  speak  o|> ’t  woord  van  een  eerlyk 
man  ’  ” 

AVe  have  applauded  the  design  of  the  work,  and  lament¬ 
ed  the  miserable  prolixity  of  detail,  and  the  want  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  purpose,  which  so  completely  destroys  its  inter¬ 
est.  There  was  no  lark  of  materials  to  construct  a  moving 
tale.  AVe  have  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  her  two  lovers; 
one  noble,  gentle,  and  courteous  ;  the  other,  the  revenge¬ 
ful  and  erime  stained  leader  of  a  private  horde.  There  is 
an  attempt  at  a  duel,  and  an  actual  murder,  followed  by 
thrilling  confessions  and  startling  discoveries.  But  with 
all  this,  we  may  venture  to  prophesy,  that  the  witchery 
of  these  pages,  will  never  dim  many  bright  eyes,  by  hold¬ 
ing  them  spell-bound  through  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night. 

Sketehe*  in  London  Bif  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  Ran¬ 
dom  Rerollechons  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,"  “  The 

Great  Metropolis,"  etc.  etc.,  with  tirenty  four  humorous 

Illustrations  by  “  Phiz."  and  others. — Orr  and  Co. — 

London  — AViley  &  Putnan — New-York« 

Second  Notice. 

As  there  is  no  likelihood,  that  this  entertaining  volume 
will  be  republished  in  America,  we  shall  resume  our  ex. 
tracts  without  offering  any  further  remark  or  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  its  contents. 

The  swearing  in  of  members  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
British  Parliament,  is  always  productive  of  amusing  cir¬ 
cumstances  : — particularly  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Session  ;  when  those  gentlemen,  who  are  returned  for 
the  first  time,  frequently  advance  to  the  table  where  the 
oaths  are  registered,  in  droves,  showing  by  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  their  movements,  and  the  embarrassment  of  their 
manners,  their  inability  to  ascertain  the  position  which 
they  ought  respectively  to  occupy.  They  dash  against 
each  other,  displace  each  other,  and  tread  upon  each 
other's  toes,  just  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  regular  jost¬ 
ling  match.  And  in  the  ludicrous  competition  for  priori^ 
ty  which  ensues,  the  “  honourable  gentlemen”  pay  so  lit¬ 
tle  regard  for  each  other’s  persons,  that  they  look  more, 
like  the  principal  performers  in  some  exhibition  of  physi¬ 
cal  energy  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  than  a  body  of  men,  arror 
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gating  to  thetnaeirrs  the  character  of  being  '*  The  firat 
aaaembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe.” 

At  the  firat  opening  of  the  Victoria  Parliament,  there 
were  circumatances  attending  the  taking  of  the  oatha, 
which  Mr.  Grant,  deacribea  aa  awkward  and  laughable  in 
the  extreme  :  after  commentinjj  upon  these,  he  obaervea  ; 

"  While  the  large  assemblage  of  members,  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  were  undergc^ing  the  initiatory  pro¬ 
cess  of  taking  the  oaths,  a  rather  awkward  circumstance 
occurred.  I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  of  the  clerks  was  engaged  in  administering  a  dififer- 
ent  oath  to  six  or  seven  Koman  Catholic  members  stand-  ^ 
ing  at  the  same  table  ;  so  that  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
submit,  without  even  a  word  of  murmur,  far  less  of  re¬ 
monstrance,  to  hear  themselves  denounced  by  the  Protes¬ 
tant  members  as  idolaters,  for  whom  a  certain  doom,  which 
I  shall  not  here  mention,  is  in  sure  reserve.  This  might 
have  been  avoided  by  administering  the  oath  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  at  an  after  period. 

.Mr.  O'Connell  came  into  the  House  by  himself.  His  ' 
ever  smiling  and  ample  countenance,  redolent  of  health 
and  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  delighted  all  present  as  his  ; 
athletic  person  was  recognised  passing  the  bar,  and  swag¬ 
gering  up  towards  the  table.  It  is  a  positive  luxury,  in  an 
assemblage  where  there  are  so  many  artificial  dandies 
and  sprigs  of  fashion,  to  witness  the  plain,  farmer-iike 
ap(>earance,  and  unsophisticated  manners  of  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nell.  .\dvancing  to  the  corner  of  the  table,  on  the  minis¬ 
terial  side  of  the  House,  next  the  Speaker's  chair,  the 
honourable  niemlier  intimated  to  one  of  the  clerks  that  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  oaths.  The  clerk,  having  placed  ; 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  his  hand,  forthwith  commenced 
reading  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  not  being  able  to  read  without ' 
the  aid  of  an  eye-glass,  and  not  having  taken  out  of  his 
pocket  that  necessary  auxiliary  to  his  vision  in  time  to 
enable  him  to  start  with  the  clerk,  was  obliged  to  repeat' 
the  words,  fur  some  time,  after  the  clerk,  without  knowing 
whether  the  latter  was  reading  correctly  or  not.  .All  this 
while,  the  honourable  gentleman  was  making  a  most  ac¬ 
tive  search  for  his  glass,  first  in  one  pocket,  then  in  an¬ 
other  ;  when  eventually  alighting  on  it,  he  promptly  rais-  ; 
ed  it  to  his  eyes,  and  carefully  read  the  remainder  of  the 
oath, — as  he  also  did  the  one  administered  only  to  Koman  ' 
Catholics, — from  the  printed  copy  before  him.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  slow  and  cautious  way  in  which 
he  repeated  the  words  after  the  clerk  before  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  read  the  oath,  contrasted  with  the  rapidity  of  ; 
his  utterance  when  reading  it  himself  off  the  printed  . 
copy.  In  fact,  he  had  hardly  commenced  reading  the  doc¬ 
ument,  w  hen  it  must  have  struck  all  present  that,  instead 
of  following  the  clerk,  he  was  rather  in  advance  of  him.  I 
It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  there  had  been  a  regular  match  be-  I 
tween  the  two  as  to  who  should  read  the  oath  most  rapid-  ! 
ly  ;  while  it  w.aa  beyond  all  question  that  Mr.  O'Connell  ' 
was  the  winner.  While  this  exhibition  of  rapid-reading' 
rivalry  was  going  on,  Mr.  O'Connell,  instead  of  taking  the 
document  in  his  hands,  as  the  members  usually  do  when 
going  through  the  ceremony  of  being  sworn  in,  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  applying  his  glass  to  his  eyes  with  his  left 
hand,  thrust  the  fingers  of  his  right  one  between  his  black 
neckerchief  and  his  neck,  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  . 
until  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  oaths.  .Mr.  O'Connell  ' 
read  the  whole  of  the  oaths  in  a  distinct  and  audible, though  ^ 
rapid,  manner  ;  but  was  repeatedly  observed  to  lay  pe¬ 
culiar  emphasis  on  particular  expressions.  He  laid  re-  ' 
markable  stress  on  that  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  ^ 
which  refers  to  the  Queen  in  particular.  If  any  one  had 
doubted  the  honourable  member's  loyalty  before, — which  ■ 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  did, — they  could  no  | 
longer  resist  the  conviction  that  he  was  not  only  a  loyal  \ 
subject,  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  must  loyal  subjects  in  : 
her  .Majesty’ s  dominions.  Having  got  through  the  cere-  I 
mony  of  swearing  in,  Mr.  O'Connell  took  up  the  Roman 
Catholic  oath,  and  then  contemptuously  tossed  it  down 
again  on  the  table,  as  if  he  bad  either  had  some  private 
quarrel  with  it,  or  deemed  it  an  altogether  unnecessary 
atTair.  This  done,  he  glanced  some  half-dozen  of  his  own 
peculiar  smiles  at  sunie  of  the  honourable  members  beside 
iiim,  and  then  went  over  to  the  Speaker,  with  whom  he 
cordially  shook  hands,  and  held  a  brief  confabulation  ; 
'.iter  which,  he  took  his  seat  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
waddled  out  of  the  House  again.” 

The  opening  of  a  new  parliament  by  the  sovereign  in 
person,  never  fails  to  attract  a  large  concourse  of  persons 
to  every  part  of  the  line  of  procession  ;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  interest  of  the  ceremony  was  greatly  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  Sovereign  being  an  amiable  fe¬ 
male,  of  the  tender  age  of  eighteen. 

So  early  as  twelve  o’clock,  the  interior  of  the  House 


of  Lords  was  nearly  filled  by  peeresaes  and  their  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  by  one,  it  was  quite  full ;  and  ao  great  was  the  anxi¬ 
ety  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Queen  while  opening  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  even  the  gallery  of  the  Houae  of  Lords  wss 
filled  with  the  female  branebea  of  aristocratic  families  by 
twelve  o’clock ;  all,  as  in  the  body  of  the  House,  in  full 
dress.  Lady  Mary  Montague  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  seige  which  a  troop  of  duchesses,  countesses,  and 
'  other  titled  ladiea,  laid  to  the  door  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Houae  of  Lords  when,  in  her  time,  some  interesting  de- 
i  bate  was  expected  ;  and  how,  when  they  found,  after  a 
ten  hours’  assault,  the  gallery  was  not  to  he  taken  by 
storm,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  by  strata¬ 
gem.  The  ladies,  in  the  present  case,  were  not  under 
the  necessity  of  attempting  an  entrance  into  the  gallery 
by  sheer  physical  force ;  for  they  had,  in  most  cases,  pro¬ 
cured  a  lord-chamberlain’s  ordsr  of  admission  ;  but  sever¬ 
al  of  them  effected  an  entrance  by  the  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  of  their  pretty  and  fascinating  faces,  accompanied 
by  a  few  honied  words,  which  the  officers  could  not  re¬ 
sist  ;  and  which  no  man,  possessed  of  an  atom  of  suscep¬ 
tibility,  to  Bay  nothing  of  gallantry,  could,  had  he  been  in 
the  officers’  places,  have  withstood.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
not  only  did  a  number  of  ladies  who  had  no  order  of  ad¬ 
mission  from  the  Ia>rd  Chamberlain,  meet  with  this  won¬ 
derful  facility  of  entrance  ;  but  some  of  them  carried  the 
joke  still  further,  and  actually  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  front  seat  in  the  gallery,  which  is  always  specially  and 
exclusively  appropriated  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
This  seat  is  capable,  on  an  emergency,  of  containing,  in¬ 
cluding  a  back  form,  about  thirty  persons,  and  yet  only 
three  reporters  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  ;  and  even  they,  but  for  the  accidentsl  circumstance 
of  having  taken  {lossessioo  of  their  places  the  moment  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  would  also  have  been  among  the 
excluded.  .And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  would  have 
been  the  consequence  1  Why,  none  other  than  this  :  that 
not  one  word  of  the  important  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament  by  the  Queen, — 
beyond  a  copy  of  the  speech,  which  is  always  sent  from 
the  government  offices  to  the  newspapers, — could  have 
ap{>eared  in  next  day’s  papers.  I^et  the  public  imagine 
what  an  ”  untoward  affair”  this  would  have  been,  and  be 
thankful  that  three  gentlemen  of  the  press  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  their  places  in  the  gallery.  The  alacri¬ 
ty  which  the  ladies  displayed  in  possessing  themselves  of 
the  seats  set  apart  for  the  reporters,  was  truly  astonish¬ 
ing.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum, 
and  that  whenever  one  is  created,  she  rushes  in  to  fill  it 
up.  I  am  nut  myself  philasopher  enough  to  know  with 
what  expedition  nature  fills  up  such  vacuums;  but  this  I 
know,  that  she  could  not  be  much  more  prompt  in  her 
movements,  than  were  the  ladies  in  filling  up  the  vacant 
aeata  intended  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  three  reporters  already  referred  to,  when 
they  saw  the  rush  of  the  ladies  to  take  possession  of  the 
unoccupied  seats,  felt,  in  the  first  instance,  inexpressible 
surprise  ;  but  on  recovering  themselves,  the  predominant 
feeling  in  their  minds  was  one  of  gr.'ititude  to  their  stars 
that  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  themselves 
of  their  places  There  they  sat  for  two  long  hours,  amidst 
a  large  assemblage  of  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  literally  hid 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
peep  into  the  House  from  the  door,  by  a  forest  of  waving 
plumes  of  feathers  of  the  richest  kind.  By  one  o’clock, 
the  House  had  an  appearance  which.  I  am  convinced  may 
be  said  with  truth,  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  presented  be¬ 
fore.  The  whole  of  the  benches  on  the  floor  and  the  two 
side  galleries,  were  occupied  by  the  female  portion  of  the 
families  of  the  Peers,  all  attired  in  their  costliest  and  most 
magnificant  dresses.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the  daz¬ 
zling  splendour  of  the  jewellery  they  wore.  .Altogether, 
the  spectacle  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  and  pro¬ 
roguing  of  several  previous  parliaments  by  tlie  sovereign 
in  person  ;  but  on  no  former  occasion  was  there  any  com¬ 
parison  with  the  scene  in  question,  either  as  regarded  the 
number  of  ladies  present,  or  the  imposing  and  brilliant  as¬ 
pect  the  place  presented.” 

“  A  little  before  two  o’clock,  a  discharge  of  artillery  an¬ 
nounced  that  her  Majesty  was  on  her  way  to  parliament. 
The  first  round  startled  many  a  “  lady  fair,”  cs  might  be 
seen  by  the  sudden  and  somewhat  ungraceful  nodding  of 
so  many  plumes  of  feathers  ;  but  the  momentary  surprise 
over,  every  countenance  beamed  with  joy  at  the  thought 
I  that  a  sovereign  of  their  own  sex  would  in  a  very  little 
time  be  seated  on  the  splendid  throne  before  them.  .A 
short  time  passed  away,  and  the  ^triking-up  of  «  band  of 
music  on  the  outside,  announced  the  near  approach  of  her 
Majesty.  A  few  moments  more  elapsed,  and  the  thrilling 
tones  of  the  trumpet  intimated  that  Queen  Victoria,  though 


as  yet  unseen,  was  proceeding  along  the  passage  to  her 
robing-room,  and  would  be  in  the  mioat  of  them  presentiT. 
That  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest,  and  it  was  Tieibty 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  Every  eye  momentarily 
expected  to  gaze  on  the  youthful  Queen,  attired  in  her 
robes  of  state.  In  a  few  seconds  more,  Victors  entered 
the  House.  The  Peeresses  attd  all  present  simultaneoue- 
ly  rose,  while  every  breast  throbbed  with  exultation  at  the 
sight  of  their  sovereign.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  seen,  not  to 
be  described.  The  most  lively  imagination  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality  :  how  fruitless,  then,  were  any  effort 
to  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  it  by  mere  description  ! 
There  stood,  in  the  presence  of  their  young  and  interest¬ 
ing  sovereign, — all  emulating  each  other  in  doing  homage 
to  her  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  outwardly, — the  Peers 
and  Peeresses  of  the  land  !  It  was  a  touching  sight  :  it 
was  a  sublime  spectacle:  it  was  one  which  will  never bs 
forgotten  by  those  whose  happiness  it  was  to  witness  it” 

Our  next  extract  is  from  the  chapter  on  workhouees, 
and  if  the  transition  from  the  very  centre  of  aristocratic 
pomp  and  grauideur,  to  the  abodes  of  misery,  hopelessness 
and  destitution  should  appear  at  first  too  abrupt,  our  rea¬ 
ders  have  only  to  look  closer  into  the  previous  conditioK 
of  many  of  the  victims  of  improvidence  or  degradation, 
who  infest  these  places,  to  find  that  there  are  many  links  of 
association  between  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  splen¬ 
did  mansion,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their  breath  in 
the  most  wretched  hovel.  A  workhouse  in  London  is  the 
great  leveller  of  human  distinctions  : — it  lays  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  all  the  conventional  differences  which  distract 
society;  unlike  similar  institutions  in  other  countries  where 
you  only  meet  with  poor  wretches  who  have  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  through  a  long  life  with  the  demon  of  poverty  in  its 
most  repulsive  aspect,  you  there  encounter  persons  who 
have  rolled  in  wealth  and  luxury,  and  individuals  who  had 
once  moved  in  the  highest  spheres  of  society.  Nor,  as 
our  author  observes,  are  there  instances  wanting  in  which 
a  high-bred  and  haughty  lady,  living  at  one  time  in  the 
greatest  splendour,  has  met  in  the  workhouse,  on  a  footing 
of  the  most  perfect  equality,  the  very  mendicant  ot  her 
own  sex,  whom  in  the  hey-day  of  her  prosperity,  she  had 
desired  her  pampered  menial”  to  turn  acornf'illy  away 
from  her  door,  where  the  poor  creature,  had  been  suppli¬ 
cating  a  crust  of  bread  for  her  famishing  children.  The 
following  incident  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  tha 
adage,  that  adversity  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bed- fellows. 

*'  I.<et  me  now  glance  at  a  case  of  a  truly  romantic  na¬ 
ture  ;  one  which,  had  the  details  of  it  appeared  in  a  work 
of  fiction,  would  he  at  once  pronounced  as  an  outrage  on 
all  probability.  I  forbear  to  mention  names,  because  the 
principal  party,  ao  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  still  alive.  Of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  many  of  her  nearest  relations — for 
I  refer  to  a  young  lady — are  not  only  still  alive,  but  occu¬ 
pying  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye.  The  lady,  in¬ 
deed,  to  whom  I  refer,  belongs  to  a  noble  family  :  she  is 
the  niece  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  She  not  only  received  a 
first-rate  education,  but  was  brought  up  in  every  respect 
as  became  a  member  of  the  aristocracy.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  no  fortune,  but  was  dependent  on  her  relations — her 
father  and  mother  being  deail — for  the  station  she  occupi¬ 
ed  in  society.  She  was  not  distinguished  for  her  personal 
charms,  but  she  possessed  great  accomplishments  and 
agreeable  manners.  She  was  always  remarkable,  even 
in  her  more  juvenile  days,  for  a  certain  waywardness  and 
caprice  of  disposition,  which  no  admonition  or  discipline 
could  correct.  Some  years  ago.  just  as  her  thirtieth  sum¬ 
mer  had  passed  over  her  head,  accident  introduced  her  to 
a  gentleman  possessed  of  the  princely  fortune  of  1S0,00<V. 
He  had  just  arrived  in  England  from  abroad,  and  only  in¬ 
tended  to  make  a  tem;iorary  stay  in  England.  He  was 
at  once  struck  with  what  appeared  to  him  the  young  la¬ 
dy's  charms,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  the  country  aoon, 
had  no  time  to  go  through  the  formalities  of  a  protracted 
courtship  He  accordingly  embraced  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  presented  itself  of  intimating  to  the  relation, 
in  whose  house  the  lady  resided,  and  who  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  though  nut  in  law,  her  guardian,  the  favourable  im¬ 
pression  she  had  made  on  him, — aecoropanying  the  inti¬ 
mation  with  a  hint  which  could  not  be  misuniieratood, 
that  if  the  proposition  were  likely  to  meet  with  her  own 
and  her  relations'  concurrence,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
formally  proposing  to  her  His  hopes  of  receiving  her 


THE  EXPOSITOH. 


hand  were  encouraged  by  her  relativea,  and  he  waa  invi-  faial  at  the  altar  to  become  the  wife  of  him  who  led  her  to  |  this  sort,”  says  he,  (an  aged  and  inhrin  mother)  “  daily 
ted  to  meet  her  again  on  an  early  day  at  the  house  in  that  altar.  The  thing  must  have  been  the  effect  of  ca-  (jefjjje  one’s  eyes  very  much  soflens  the  mind,  but  per- 
which  she  resided.  In  the  interim,  what  had  passed  be-  price;  it  is  a  caprice  for  which  she  has  suffered,  and  most  .  i  ■  i  •.  r  .u  n  _  c  -  . 

Tw^n  them  and  the  opulent  aspirant  after  her  affections  probably  is  still  suffering,  a  most  severe  punishment.  A  n>ay  hinder  .t  from  the  willingness  of  contracting 

and  her  hand,  was  duly  communicated  to  her.  The  cir-  more  rapid  descent  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station  other  ties  of  the  like  domestic  nature,  when  one  finds 
cumstance  of  being  united  to  a  gentleman  of  so  large  a  i  of  life,  or  one  which  has  happened  under  more  romantic  how  painful  it  is  to  enjoy  even  the  tender  pleasures.” _ 


fortune,  and  thus  having  it  in  her  power  to  make  so  splen-  |  circumstances,  has  perhaps  seldom  occurred.”  ..  ^  Chateaubriand,  speaking  of  himself 

did  an  appearance  in  society  **  th®  mistress  of  a  house,  i  addition  to  this  we  may  mention  the  case  of  Eleanor  ,  ■  .  ■  m  mir  •  <ki 

was  duly  imprefised  on  her.  The  lady  appeared  as  if  she  I  it  r  -i  au  i  a  i  i  a  *1.  ►  r  -i  ctu  sister,  a  strain  of  sadness  in  our  hearts ,  this 

were  fully  convinced  of  the  advantagei  of  the  union,  with-  ”®frevile,  the  last  descendant  of  the  great  family  of  the  mother.” 

out  any  one  pointing  them  out  to  her,  or  expatiating  on  Umfrevile's.  The  Barons-who  were  for  ages  the  worthy  j^^^^u.^ble  ascendency  which  mo- . 

them.  She,  in  short,  lefi  her  relatives  no  reason  to  doubt  I  pQgg^ggQ|.g  and  its  vast  domains — now  ,  ,  1  *  r  r  *u  ■  ir  • 

that  she  was  as  ready  to  accept  the  proimsaU  of  her  lover,  !  r  ,  .  .  i  ‘hers  possess  over  the  understanding  of  their  offspring, 

as  he  was  to  make  them.  They  were  delighted  at  the  -  *  saeo  a  >jec  povery,  an  aninma  ^  p  how  iraport.nnt  is  it  that  they  should  awake  to  their  re¬ 
thought  ;  not  only  from  friendship  to  her,  but  because  it  in  the  .Manors,  situated  in  an  English  town,  being  an  anj  jeam  how  to  direct  the  mighty  engines 

would  be  relieving  themselves  of  a  f.jr  Asylum  for  the  daughters  of  decayed  freemen.  acceptable,  therefore,  must  be 

the  appointed  meeting  arrived,  and  the  This  lady  presents  in  her  person  a  subject  for  mclan-  ,,  ■,  ckli, 

together.  The  gentleman  proposed ;  the  lady  blushed,  ,  ,  f  ^  ,  .  -  ,  .  .  society  of  a  book,  whose  atm  is  to 

and  was  silent.  Silence  in  such  matters  is  proverbially  ^holy  musing  to  the  admirers  of  that  interesting  relic  of  exertion,  and  to  direct  their  energies  into 

consent.  The  gentleman  viewed  it  in  this  light ;  but,  to  ancient  architecture,  Prudho.  Castle,  which,  with  its  sur- 

make  assurance  doubly  sure,  passed  for  a  still  more  une-  gecajy  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Tyne,  ha.s  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  -  ,  , 

quivocal  affirmative  answer  The  lady  blushed  yet  more  •  i,-  u  i  <■  -r  i,  volume  before  us ;  it  is  the  emanation  of  a  gentle,  thought- 


arouse  them  to  exertion,  and  to  direct  their  energies  into 
proper  channels !  tliis  is  precisely  the  tendency  of  the 
volume  before  us  :  it  is  the  emanation  of  a  gentle,  thought- 


quivocal  ainrniaiive  answer  i  nc  laoy  oiusneu  yet  more  ,  •  .  •  .l  .  . .  .l  i  .  ...o  ..hc,  vu«ugiu- 

deeply.  He  repeated  his  request;  and  the  lady,  as  a  |  ®c®>t'®  wit  in  e  as  wo  or  iree  )ears  ami  lar  o  ou-  fojgnd  pure  spirit :  and  its  blessed  teachings  will  win 
positive  proof  that  she  acceded  to  it,  courteously  extended  i  sands  of  strangers  by  the  opening  of  the  New  Castle,  and  ^ 

to  him  her  hand.  He  was  happy  ;  so,  to  all  appearance,  '  Carlisle  railway,  as  the  trains,  with  their  multitudinous  ,  •  o 

patting  out  of  view  the  tremor  of  the  moment,  was  she  .  j  under  its  influences. 

The  day  for  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  arrived  ;  and  |  The  following  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  striking 

‘  the  match’ became  the  subject  of  conversation  among  all  ,  »  ir  c-  i  i-  I  and  apt  illustrations  which  are  scattered  over  these 

the  lacy’s  acquaintances.  Many  an  heiress  of  noble  birth  Letter*  to  Mothers ;  by  Mrs.  L..  H  Sigourney — second  eJi- 


envied'the  good  fortune  of  the  portionless  Miss - .  tion — New-York— Harper  &  Brothers^  pages; 

They  wished  themselves  in  her  place.  The  preparations  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  would  have  remained  i  “  A  poor  inhabitant  of  the  nortliern  isles  of  Scotland  left 

for  the  marriage  ceremony  were  made  on  a  scale  of  the  ut-  announcing  the  second  edition  of  this  the  first  time  the  rugged  shore  of  St  Kilda,  where,  in 

most  splendour  A  handsome  sum  was  placed  in  the  _  ,  ■  ,  r  •  .  .  the  dark  cabin  of  his  father,  he  had  been  nurtured,  as  llic 

lady’s  hands  by  her  lover,  to  provide  herself  with  the  bridal  tnterestmg  work  in  our  library  table  :  for  its  praises  have  I  „,p  p^p^jpp^  j,^p  ^^^p^  ^j^p 

roties  Everything  went  smoothly  on  ;  the  more  the  lover  '  been  sung  in  so  in.my  varied  strains,  and  its  circulation  1  approached  the  coast  of  Mull,  he  gazed  with  wonder,  as 
saw  of  the  young  lady,  the  more  was  he  delighted  with  j^pp^^  •  j  jj,at  jt  gp^n,  almost  !  o."  unbounded  hemisphere  A  passenger  mocked  the 

her;  and  the  more  heartily  did  lie  congratulate  himselt  i  r  ..  .  ii  i  simple-hearted  man,  with  tales  of  the  magnificence  which 

on  what  he  regarded  as  his  goml  fortune.  The  marriage  supererogation  on  our  part,  to  speak  of  it  at  all :  ^pj^^pj  jj,p^p  jjp  ridiculed  the  poverty  of  St.  Kilda 

morn  arrived  ;  and  there  was  not  a  liappier  man  in  Chris-  ;  but  we  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  ten-  i  son  of  the  rock  listened  in  silence.  If  he  felt  the 
tendom.  His  love  had  by  this  time  become  a  positive  Jenev  of  the  work — the  earnestness  and  knowledire  with  j  caustic  he  forbore  to  retaliate.  At  length  the  officious 

passion  ;  and  he  was  literally  ‘  dying,’  as  the  phrase  is  in  '  written-and  the  fascinating  forms  in  which  narrator  sa^,  ‘  heard  yc  ever  of  God  in  that  bleak  island, 

fashionable  life,  to  clasp  the  object  of  his  affections  to  his  written  ana  me  lasunaiing  lorms  in  wnicn  Kilda” 

bosom  in  the  character  of  his  wife.  Not  less  delighted  useful  lessons  are  inculcated,  and  good  counsel  is  given.  !  whence  came  you”  inquired  the  taciturn  and 

was  she,  to  all  appearance,  at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  ex-  |  that  as  we  were  not  in  existence  when  it  first  was  pub-  j  grave  Highlander. 

changing  the  condilion  of  a  maul  lor  that  of  a  wife.  The  i  ^.p  j^p  -j  irreverence  towards  0>  »  beauteous  land,  where  the  fields  give  us 

hour  appointed  for  the  pcrlormanee  of  the  marriage  cere-  ’  ,  wheat  before  wc  ask  for  it,  where  rich  fruits  make  the  air 

njony  arrived  :  several  coaches-and-four  appeared  at  the  autlioress,  were  we  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our  and  honey  fills  every  fl«)\ver.’ 

church  door,  while  the  white  favours  which  floated  on  the  i  admiration  now  that  a  second  edition  is  going  forth  on  its  ;  “  ‘Came  ye  from  so  fair  a  land  ?  Man  might  forget  God 

horses’  and  the  servants’  heads  told  the  passer-by  of  what  p^rand  of  love,  to  that  iiortion  of  the  human  family  who  I  I"  '»y  Kilda  he  never  can.  Building  his 

was  about  to  take  place.  1  he  clergyman  was  in  his  place,  ^  ,i.  i  •  r  ,■  i  i.  I  home  on  a  rock,  suspended  over  a  precipice,  chilled  hv  the 

and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  before  the  altar.  The  :  *''®y  destinies  of  nations,  and  whose  ,  ,pggpj  p„  ocean,  L  never  can  jmget 

reverend  gentleman  commenced  the  marriage  ceremony,  '  undercurrent  of  influence  flows  even  to  the  remotest  gene-  his  God.  No,  he  hangs  every  moment  on  his  arm.’  ” 

27. .  r" "'r ti>c  Mo,iem,  .„no  i.i. 

bly  to  express  her  willingness  to  l>e  the  wife  of  the  bride-  ni^de  all  other  mothers  venerable  ;  and  the  plas-  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He  expresses  his  sense  of  the 

groom.  The  question  was  put  in  the  usual  way  ;  the  i  tic  power  they  possess  over  the  young  mind  in  moulding  •olensnity  of  its  requisitions,  by  the  proverb  anciently  in¬ 
lady  returned  no  answer.  Her  silence  was  supposed  to  j  u  into  forms  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  fact  universally  his  language,  ‘when  the  stranger  saith 

be  the  effect  of  overpowered  feelings,  in  some  measure'  wilt  ^  aws.  the  heart  01  Allah  is- wounded.  Some  uncivilized 

natural  to  the  situation  in  which  she  stood.  The  ques-  i  nations  have  offered  a  rude  homage  at  its  shrine.  The 

tion  was  repeated  :  still  no  answer.  It  was  put  a  third  |  «  curious,  in  tracing  the  history  of  those  “  whose  roving  tribes  of  the  North  American  forests  spread  their 

time,  when,  to  the  utter  surprise  and  confusion  of  all  pre- j  thoughts  have  sparkled  on  the  topmost  waves  of  the  ""'y  ‘h®  •‘r.-inger’s  bed.  They  set  l^forc  him 

af*nt,the  ladv  emphatically  and  distinctly  answered  ‘  No!’  1  »  1  1  r  *1  i  1  morsel  of  finxl,  though  their  households  arc  111 

and  Ihen  rushed  out  of  the  church,  entered  her  carriage,  *  pro,H,rt.on  of  them  had  mo-  danger  of  famine  When  the  Old  World  paid  it.  first 

and  drove  home,  leaving  the  bridegroom  and  the  friends  i  ‘^®r»  remarkable  for  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  visit  to  the  New,  the  Mexicans  saluted  the  men  of  Spain 
of  both  to  their  iwn  reflections  on  the  extraordinary  oc-  I  how  their  genius  has  been  developed,  and  their  habits  of  clouds  of  fraaraiit  incense,  not  knowing  how  soon  it 
currence  which  had  taken  place.  To  describe  their  amaze-  thmiaht  mlnnrMl  t>v  ih.  .nA  ir...  ^  quenched  in  their  own  blood  The  modem 

ment  were  impossible.  The  affair  so  utterly  confounded  American  Republics  still  welcome  their  guests  with 

them,  and  appeared  so  inexplicable,  that  not  one  of  them  ^owper  s  exquisite  lines  on  his  mother’s  picture,  have  the  simple  offenng  of  a  fresh  flower.” 
could  even  venture  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  so  sin-  thrilled  through  many  a  heart— that  picture  of  which  he  “  A  pious  mother,  in  her  prayers  with  her  little  son, 
gular  a  pr^eeding.,  1  he  lady  s  friends,  when  somewhat  gays ;  “  I  would  rather  possess  it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  was  accustomed  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his  head.  She  died 

L7dTe7fo^mlke  tU^^en^  British  crown  ;  for  I  loved  her  with  an  affection  that  while  he  was  yet  too  young  to  realize  the  loss  which  he 

god  her  to  make  the  amrnue,  ly  proceeding  again  forth-  .  ,  .  •  .u  i  .  had  sustained.  He  grew  up  an  uncurlied  and  wayward 

with  to  the  hymeneal  alter  the  bridegroom  would  have  her  death,  fifty-two  years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  understand,  and  few  to  love^^ 

he^ei,  satisfied  with  this  ;  but  she  ^remptonly  refus^.  abated  ”  Yet  in  his  most  reckless  and  passionate  paroxysms,  some- 

tw" '.h.  h"  “.on' fo,"  .hf  »'  “  O'*’’*  u :*  Xnd  rS LT"k'i h h.nj"on^^ 

.t.|.  .h.  h.d  lok.n,  .h.  .t.tc  it  lo  him,  for  h.r  own  |  >"•  “"•I'"  •  d«>th.— “  1  hare  diKov.rwi  .  ih.ng 

and  her  relations  sake  ;  she  was  inexorable.  Last  of  all,  I  very  little  known  ;  which  is,  that  in  one’s  whole  life  one  and  fever  of  his  youth,  he  travelled  widely  over  foreign 

s  le  was  aske  o  state  to  her  relatives  the  causes  which  (.^n  never  have  more  than  a  single  mother.  This  you  lands  Vice  tempted  him,  and  the  virtue  which  should 

induced  her  to  adopt  so  unheard-of  a  course  :  she  decliii-  l  -  .  •  .  ■  ,  .  ..  .  ha*a  wlih.tnnfl  it  k..!  kni  >  fr.:!  ««iii _ _ 

,dl.o[lo,.  wo.J.nll,n  .nl.jool.  In.  .ho„ ,i„,  ,1,....  "“yl-mk  obv.on^  ,o,  I  diroownwl  ,1  (w.lh  foil  him  ll  .Til  h.nf i^n 

after  the  bndecroom  quilted  the  country,  inexpressibly  evidence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late-it  is  head,  a  soft,  cool  hand.  He  dared  not  utterly  to  cast  off 

mortifr  d  as  vitII  as  disappointed  at  what  had  occurred,  thirteen  years  ago,  and  it  seems  but  yesterday,  and  every  its  control. 

He,  M  1  mistake  not  died  w.th.n  three  years  of  the  «  unto-  !  ’  „  "  ^  i„  ,,1.  old  age  he  said  to  some  children,  ‘  a  hand  is 

ward  event ;’  snd  she,  being  disowned  by  her  relatives,  i.i  y  *  “  «  '"T  breast 

consequence  of  the  improper  course  she  had  pursued,  was.  The  remembrance  of  a  mother  s  love,  is  like  a  ”  green  that  used  to  rest  in  prayer  among  the  fresh,  sunny  curls 
oithin  the  same  period  of  tune,  an  inmate  in  a  west-end  spot  on  the  floods,”  around  which  cluster  all  the  blessed  of  my  infancy.  And  if  I  am  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by  that 

mrolhr  when  was*  a”"  the  ex^nse'7f  the^plrfsh!  1  childhood  Amidst  all  the  faults  which  mother’s  hand,  and  my  Redeemer’s  mercy  >” 

fka«*®d,  at  her  own  request,  to  Dublin,  of  which  place  »hs  '  combined  to  throw  a  painful,  if  not  a  demoralizing,  shade  Were  we  not  afraid  of  being  thought  hypercritical,  we 

was  a  native,  .''he  never,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has,  up  j  over  the  character  of  Pope,  how  does  his  filial  devotion  would  just  observe,  en  passant,  that  Mrs  Sigournev’t 
to  this  moment,  assigned  any  reason  for  her  singular  re- I  i  j  •  i  .  •  ■  .  i-  .  .  .  .  .  ^ 

”  •  ■  ^  ■  *  stune  torth  with  calm,  redeeming  lustre.  ”  An  object  of  style  might  be  more  pleasing,  if  her  paragraphs  were  not.* 


'  A  poor  inhabitant  of  the  nortliern  isits  of  Scotland  left 


satisfied  with  merely  announcing  the  second  edition  of  this  f”*'  *^®  *m*®  ^^.®  tugged  shore  of  St  Kilda,  where,  in 

.  ,  .  ,  1 1  r  '1  ■  I,  .  the  dark  cabin  of  his  father,  he  had  been  nurtured,  as  llic 


broken,  up  aa  thej  frequently  are,  into  abort  aentencea.  They  knelt  down  aa  thia  waa  aaid,  and  poured  out  to- 
which  givca  an  abruptneaa  to  the  expreasion  of  her  K**^**^  entreaty  for  protection,  ao  deep,  ao  fervent,  ao 
,  , ,  .  V.1  .  .u  _•  1 .  11  -  earneai,  that  the  very  act  broueht  with  it  ita  own  reward, 

Ihoughla  not  agreeable  to  the  ear.  We  might  adduce  lighUng  up  the  dime  of  hofe  in  their  bo«.ma.  More- 

many  paaaagea  in  juatidcation  of  thia  opinion,  but  the  fol-  over,  the  amen  waa  atill  upon  their  lipa,  when  the  aame 
lowing,  on  children’a  partiea,  vrill  auffice  ;  burat  of  thunder  which  had  regiatered,  aa  it  were,  Franx’a 

“Yet  thia  i.  but  the  lighter  .hade  of  the  evil.  Imagine  ’‘T’  through  the  glen,  the  minuteat  object  in 

them  exposed,  aa  it  aometimea  happena,  to  the  excitement  "'•'.‘’'l  1“  of 

of  the  scene.  If  the  party  i.  not  verv  large,  mother  con-  I  immediately  preceded  it 

sent,  that  they  should*^ juat  appear.  Now,  here  is  a  new  |  .  “  P.”y«  ’  f claimed  I^u.ae, 

and  wonderful  happineaa.  The  little  ca.uiata  are  buay  to  ‘o  ^er  feet  with  the  air  of  one  map, red.  There 

know  in  what  it  conaiata.  Varied  and  aplendid  coalumes  I  for  ua  yet,  and  he  in  whom  we  repoae  our  tru.t 

strike  their  eve.  Ah  !  fine  dresa  mu.t  be  happineaa.  Will  i  f?*"®  “P/"'  f  v  m 

they  henceforth  be  more  content  with  their  own  ain.ple  '  .  .  •;  "P'“^  .'l 

garb,  or  more  likelv  to  esteem  humble  virtue  in  plain  at-  i  ^P"/  ‘r**. 

r  '  _  - _ rri— .....1.  .  oi*on  that  firm  aaaurance :  for  thy  father  a  atep  la  already 

tircT  They  see  many  nch  viands.  1  nese  are  aurely  a  '  .  ,  ,  »  •  ,  l  •:  .u 

.  CL  ■  ^  0-1.  ■  r  1  '.'u  at  the  door,  and  a  severe  trial.  It  may  be,  awaits  thee. 

ur>o/<ii'a  nf  haniiiness  I  heir  annetites  are  soliciteil.  either  > 


species  of  happineaa.  Their  appetites  are  solicited,  either 
to  lie  repelled,  or  to  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  health 
and  simplicity  of  taste.  If  they  have  been  adorned  and 


The  elder  of  the  two  females  had  spoken  the  truth. 
Through  the  thickening  gloom,  two  figures  were  seen  to 


anu  BliJipiiciiy  iu  lasic.  11  kiiry  iiavc  urrii  duuiiiru  aiiu  .  s~  l  •  i  a  •  a  t.  *  i_  i  •  • 

t  1.  .  I  r  su  •  «  *k  i  II 1  r  ^  1  •  1  e  ai.  pasf  the  bndge,  which  her  quick  and  anxious  eyeimmc- 

exhibiled  for  the  occasion,  they  will  be  familiarized  to  the  i  *  i.  .i.’  -n  i  u*  r  •  j  i 

1  a  a  ^1  a ’aa _ _  1  ij ^--.a a.  i»  i  vA^'u  a  diatcly  recoffniied  to  be  the  miller,  and  hit  fnend,  Carl, 

dangenjus  nu  rimen  .  P.  ^  f  ,i  ^  the  forester — the  latter  the  affianced  husband  of  one  to 

beautiful  creatures !  will  be  the  exclamations  of  the  un-  .  ,  .l  u  ,  .  •  •  -.i,  ,u  r  .  . 

, .  ,  .  ,  1,  .»  •  .  whom  death  had  no  terrors,  in  companson  with  the  fate  to 

thinking,  or  of  the  sycophants  who  wish  to  ingratiate  ^h.eh  a  father’s  will  had  darned  her. 
themselves  With  the  parents.  The  little  w'ondering  neart  '  ..  i  -n  *  s  *  •  »»  •  i  t  • 

..  ,  I  ^  ,•  ,  *  I,  k^^  ra  I  will  not  Slav  to  receive  him  now,  cried  I,aouise, 

litts  us  its  valve  and  receives  the  stimulant.  Its  humility  l  •  i  •  •  i-  '  r  .l  a  xt  u  * 

...  ,  ,  a  a  ar  ka  \  IT  a  a '  I  shrinkiiiff  10  dismay  ffom  thc  opcD  casement.  “IVohu- 

and  chastened  resolves  are  put  to  flight.  Afiectalion  and  k*®  k  •  k*  *  *  .k*  -c.  t  i 

,  .  .  t  ir  ..a  -  I .  r«.  a  -  a  min  being  faas  a  fight  to  cxact  this  sacrifice  from  me.  1 

admiration  of  self,  prematurely  enter.  1  he  tare  is  not  n  *  u  ®k  i  i  .u  k  ^  ak 

,  k  a  k  a  I.  r  :a  o  Will  go  to  my  chambef,  and  do  thou,  oh  my  mother,  say 

only  anwng  the  wheat,  but  before  it.  ^  at 

In  this,  as  in  her  last  work  addrf.ssed  to  young  ladies,  heart _ unto  death  !” 

Mrs.  Sigourney  has  manifested  the  liveliest  interest  in  “  Go,  then,  my  child,”  replied  her  mother,  in  a  moum- 

the  welfare  of  her  countrywomen,  and  we  hope  that  they  ^  “  8® ^ 

.  •  .  use  my  best  efforts  to  shield  thee,  at  least  from  this  out- 

may  both  go  on  their  mission  of  liencvolence  throughout  .  though  even  in  this  I  may  be  powerless  as  in  other 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  things.” 

— — — — — — -5!  There  was  no  time  for  further  conference,  for  the  tread 

T  JI  K  .M  A  1 1)  S  C  II  E  N  S  T  E  I  X  .  of  heavy  feet  was  already  in  tha  porch  ;  and  Louise  had 

(rRon  rBxzKr.’.  maoazixe.)  '‘>"6  10  escape  out  of  one  door  from  the  ap.artment, 

when  her  father  and  the  forester  entered  by  the  other. 
ciiAPrER  II  ipjjg  former  was  the  first  to  speak. 

Tub  scene  is  shifted,  and  my  reader  is  introduced  into  “What!  all  in  the  dark,  dame!  moping,  moping,  as 


the  interior  of  an  apartment,  beside  an  ojien  lattice,  in  ,  usual!  Nay,  nay,  fetch  us  a  light,  and  pray  thee  disperse 
which  t.vo  females  are  sitting.  One  of  the  two  is  very  the  gloom.  We  will  be  merry  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  all 
vniini;.  verv  fair,  very  fragile  ;  with  a  pale  cheek  into  events  It  becomes  us  to  be  merry  on  the  eve  of  our 
which  the  vermilion  rarely  comes,  except  when  exercise  daughter’s  wedding.” 

or  excitement,  may  have  called  it  up.  Her  hair  is  of  the  Ills  wife,  without  speaking,  proceeded  to  comply  with 
clearest  and  glossiest  brown  ;  her  eyes  blue,  soft,  and  his  wishes,  and  her  s'.leiicc  at  once  mortified  and  chafed 
^pmle — sunny  in  their  glances,  even  when  those  glances  him. 

are  sad,  and  overshadowed  by  brows  of  the  nicest  and  “  Look  you,  Carl,”  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
most  perfect  pencilling.  The  other,  though  past  the  morn-  ,  forester,  “thou  must  not  regard  these  fits  of  vapours  at 
inn  of  life,  lias  not  lost  the  traces  of  much  former  beauty  ;  such  a  moment.  I  can  tell  thee,  from  experience,  that 
for  Nature  has  given  to  her  that  sjiecies  of  visible  charms  women  are  never  so  lachrysome  as  just  before  they  enter 
over  which  time  itself  exercises  no  unkindly  influence,  into  the  engagement  which  is  to  dry  up  their  tears  for 
There  are  in  every  line  of  her  countenance,  and,  alwve  ever.  Hang  it !  a  sighing  bride  makes  a  merry  wife,  you 
all,  in  her  dark  blue  eye,  marks  of  the  most  confiding,  and  ^  know  :  and  if  the  bride’s  mother  sigh  too,  why  then  there 
generous,  and  womanly  feeling.  Anxiety  has,  indeed,  for  will  he  the  more  fun  after  the  priest  shall  have  given  you 
the  present,  deepened  that  expression  into  melancholy,  so  his  blessing.  Never  mind  them,  neighbour  ;  ’t  will  be 
that  the  glance  which  from  time  to  time  she  turns  upon  j  quite  a  different  affair  by  this  time  to-morrow.” 
her  companion,  is  very  sorrowful ;  yet  her  sorrow  itself,  ]  The  forester  answered  only  with  a  Uugh,  which 
as  it  appears  to  take  its  rise  from  considerations  more  ele-  i  sounded  as  if  it  were  forced  ;  upon  which  the  miller  re- 
vated  than  appertain  to  things  of  earth,  so  is  it  restrained  '  sumed. 

and  chastened,  doubtless,  by  the  reflection  that  our  very  |  “  Credit  roe,  Carl,  all  is  as  you  and  I  could  wish  it  to 

trials  come  upon  us  for  good.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  j  he.  The  girl  is  very  young,  and  very  thy  ;  and  the  anti¬ 
ideas  called  forth  by  a  contemplation  of  the  respective  at-  j  cipations  of  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  alarms  her. 
tiiudes  and  bearings  of  those  two  persons.  The  younger  i  But  ere  the  week  passes  by,  you  will  find  her  as  docile  as 
is  restless  ;  her  cheek  alternately  flushes,  and  grows  pale  ;  .  you  could  desire ;  and  her  mother  just  at  much  satisfied 
her  little  hands  are  now  clasped  together  over  her  bosom,  '  with  the  match  as  I  am.  Prithee,  dismiss  these  foolish 
now  dropped,  in  manifest  despair,  upon  her  lap ;  while  .  fantasies  from  thy  brain,  and  be  a  man  again,  as  thou 
the  elder  watches  every  movement,  with  a  gaze  so  tender,  '  usest  to  be  when  first  thou  and  I  talked  upon  this  tub- 
so  touching,  so  affectionate,  as  to  announce  at  once  the  tie  |  ject.” 

that  links  them  together,  and  the  perfect  disinterested-  ^  “  But  she  has  an  insuperable  dislike  to  me,  Gaspar,” 

ness  of  love  which  binds  her  heart  to  that  of  her  daugli-  sighed  the  forester;  and  it  it  no  use  for  you  to  deny  it. 
t!>r.  r  Can  I  not  see  how  ahe  avoids  me  ;  and,  even  now,  where 

“  Oh,  mother,  mother the  girl  at  length  exclaimed,  !  is  she  !” 
after  a  long  and  anxious  look  towards  the  rustic  bridge,  .  The  two  friends  were  alone  all  this  while,  and  the 
which  crossing  the  Kirnitsch,  connects  the  path  beyond  a(tartment  was  profoundly  dark  ;  for  Madam  Housman, 
with  the  open  meadow  in  which  the  miller’s  dwelling  is  having  gone  forth  to  procure  a  lamp,  had  not  yet  re- 
p’snted,  “  I  see  him  not.  The  night  is  coming  fast,  and  ;  turned.  The  miller,  therefore,  strove  to  deal  with  this 
the  shadows  are  deepening  in  the  glen  ;  he  will  not  come  :  question  by  treating  it  aa  a  subject  fur  drollery  ;  but  Carl 
iipw,  and  I  am  utterly  deserted  !”  i  fell  not  into  his  humour. 

“Not  utterly,  mine  own  Louise,”  replied  the  mother,  1  “Nay,  nay.  Gatpar  Housman,”  said  he,  ■ternly,  “  this 
after  she  had  kissed  her  daughter’s  cheek  ;  “  there  is  one  |  is  not  a  time  fur  raillery.  I  tell  thee,  thy  daughter  loves 
.-tSove  who  never  deserts  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  <  me  not ;  and,  fair  as  she  is,  I  would  scarce  thank  thee  fur 
Look  thou  to  that  source  for  succour  in  thine  hour  of  need,  !  a  hand  which  brought  not  a  heart  along  with  it.” 
and  it  will  not  be  refused  thee.”  j  “Thou  woullst,  then,  give  her  up  to  Franz,  wouldst 

“  Have  I  not  done  so  ever — tver — at  least  since  Franz  :  thou  1”  demanded  the  miller,  with  a  devilish  sneer.  “  Carl, 
taught  us  how  to  worship  him  aright ;  hut  now  am  I  not  |  the  forester,  is  content  to  be  thwarted  in  his  wishes  by  a 
forsaken  !”  j  student  of  Leiptig,  eh  !” 

“  Not  yet.  not  now,  nor  will  thou  ever  be.  Call  back  “  The  I,eip<ig  student  is  thine  own  nephew,  friend  Gas- 
iHe  energies  of  thy  failing  faith,  and  we  will  pray  for  his  '  p.ar,”  replied  the  forester ;  “  but  were  he  the  nephew  of 
guidance  and  support,  of  which,  in  truth,  we  stand  i  the  elector  himself,  he  should  not  live  to  boast  that  he  had 
sorely  in  need,  and  without  which  aH  mortal  aid  were  pro-  j  thwarted  me  in  aught.” 

(  “Nay,  nay,  do  the  young  man  no  wrong,”  answered 


the  miller.  “  I  believe,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  stealing, 
like  a  snake,  between  thee  and  the  accomplishment  of  thy 
wishes  ;  and,  by  the  Virgin,  my  suspicions  are  strong, 
that,  having  himself  imbibed  the  cursed  heresy  of  the 
Hussites,  he  has  striven  to  poison  the  minds  of  my  wife 
and  daughter  with  his  sophistries.  Yet  I  would  not  have 
thee  to  do  the  young  man  wrong.  In  spite  of  his  gross 
ingratitude,  I  cannot  forget  that  he  was  once  very  dear  to 
me  ;  albeit,  not  one  drop  of  my  blood  flows  in  his  veins ; 
so,  then,  friend  forester,  thou  art  mistaken.” 

“  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that  speaks  his  name  !”  cried 
the  forester,  in  s  rage.  “  I  hale  him  so  cordially,  that, 
rather  than  spare  his  feelings  in  any  way,  I  would  accept 
thy  daughter's  hand,  didst  thou  thrust  it  into  mine  with  s 
gauntlet  of  iron.  But  where  is  she !  whither  hath  this 
pretu  bride  of  mine  betaken  herself!” 

“  i'hat  we  shall  ascertain  when  my  old  woman  fetches 
her  light,”  replied  the  miller :  “  and  methinka  ahe  takes 
her  own  lime  in  doing  so.” 

Just  at  this  moment  the  flame  of  s  lamp  streamed 
through  from  the  passage  beyond,  and  Madam  Housman 
entered  with  the  lamp  itself  in  her  hand. 

“  Where  is  Louise  demanded  Caspar,  with  s  tone  of 
forced  indifference. 

“  She  is  ill,  very  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.” 

“  She  is  not  ill,”  replied  the  miller,  fiercely.  “  This  is 
not  a  time  for  illness.  Tell  her  she  is  wanted  :  that  I  want 
her,  and  she  must  come.” 

“I  am  sure  that  our  kind  neighbour  here  would  not  do 
such  violence  to  laiuise’s  feelings  as  drsg  her  from  a  sick 
bed,  either  now  or  at  any  other  season,”  answered  Madam 
Housman,  mildly. 

“  Our  kind  neighbour  has  no  voice  in  the  matter,  wo¬ 
man,”  relied  Caspar,  more  and  more  inflamed  with  an¬ 
ger.  “  Our  kind  neighbour  may  deal  with  Louise  as  he 
chooses,  after  the  priest  shall  have  made  over  my  authority 
to  him  in  due  form ;  but  fur  the  present  she  is  my  child, 
and  as  such  is  hound  to  obey  me.  I  tell  thee  to  go  and 
fetch  her,  or,  by  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  I  will  fetch  her 
myself,  and  then ’t  will  be  the  worse  for  her.” 

“  Hast  thou  not  one  word  to  say  in  this  case,  Carl !” 
demanded  the  mother,  aa  she  turned  a  half-imploring, 
half-reproachful  glance  upon  the  suitor.  “  Louise  is  ill ; 
is  it  thy  pleasure,  too,  that  she  be  brought  forth  from  her 
sick  chamber!” 

The  person  to  whom  this  appe.al  was  directed,  though 
not  absolutely  savage  in  his  demeanour,  did  not  present 
the  external  bearing  of  one  over  whom  the  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  were  wont  to  exercise  a 
control.  His  broad  and  stalwart  frame,  encased  in  a  sort 
of  livery  or  uniform — a  green  frock  and  hosen,  with  un- 
tanned  boots  that  reached  to  the  calf  of  his  leg — waa,  in¬ 
deed,  well  calculated  to  strike  dismay  into  the  bosom  of 
the  innovater  on  the  forest  laws ;  for  there  were  in  his 
ample  chest,  and  enormous  feet  and  hands,  marked  indi¬ 
cations  of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  bodily  strength. 
But,  then,  his  countenance ;  it  might  speak  of  courage, 
but  it  spoke  also  of  ferocity  ;  while  the  low  forehead,  the 
twinkling  eye,  .and,  still  more,  the  mouth,  with  its  thick 
lips,  and  most  repulsive  smile — all  bore  testimony  to  the 
influence  of  strong  animal  passions,  alike  unsoftened  and 
undignified  by  the  smallest  admixture  of  mind  or  senti¬ 
ment.  No  wonder  that  a  girl  so  gentle,  and  for  her  age 
and  station  in  life  so  refined,  aa  Ixiuise,  should  look  upon 
him  with  an  eye  of  absolute  loathing;  or  that  the  com¬ 
mand  from  her  father  to  receive  him  as  her  future  hus¬ 
band  thould  have  sounded  in  her  ear  more  dissonantlj 
than  a  dealh-knell  Still,  in  counting  aiion  his  forbear¬ 
ance  on  the  present  occasion,  it  seemed  as  if  Madam 
Housman  bad  done  but  justice  to  his  heart.  He  answer¬ 
ed  her  appeal  by  begging  that  Ixiuise  might  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  and  then,  seating  himself  beside  the  window, 
endeavoured  to  throw  into  his  manner  as  much  of  light¬ 
ness  as  was  compatible  with  it.  But  the  miller’s  good  ' 
humour  was  not  to  be  restored.  He  called  fur  beer,  and 
drank  it ;  he  ordered  schnape,  and  swallowed  several 
large  mouthfuls,  each  of  which  served  but  to  inflame  the 
more  his  ungovernable  anger. 

“  Look  ye.  dame,”  exclaimed  he  at  Last ;  “  this  illness 
may  serve  your  purpose  fur  to-night;  but  to-morrow  she 
shall  go  to  church — ay,  if  she  be  carried  thither  on  a  litter. 
What !  are  these  the  lessons  that  Frans  has  taught  you ! 
.\y,  ay,  I  might  have  seen  through  it  all.  It  was  not  fur 
the  sake  of  my  society,  no,  nor  for  yours,  mother,  that  the 
scorpion  came  so  often  to  the  mill,  and  lingered  so  long 
among  us.  Fool  that  I  was  not  to  discover  it  long  ago  ! 
And  your  rosary,  d.tme,  where  is  that,  too;  and  Saint 
Agatha  ^  I  have  not  seen  her  at  the  head  of  the  bed  these 
two  months  past  Hast  become  a  Hussite  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  !" 

“  Friend  Caspar,  moderate  thine  anger,”  whispered 
Carl.  Madam  Housman  is  no  Hussite,  neither  is  Louise  ;  . 
and  as  to  Franz,  let  him  adopt  what  opinions  he  may ;  bis « 
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THE  EXPOSrrOR. 


views  of  such  matten  can  never  have  weight  either  in  |  John  than  all  the  priests,  aj,  and  bishops  too  in  the  elec* 
yoar  family  or  in  mine.  But  what  will  Father  Ambrose  <  torate.  Therefore  is  he  ever  a  welcome  guest  at  the  mill ; 
say  to  this  heresy  of  one  whom  he  used  to  favour  so  |  and  right  glad  should  1  be  were  he  to  make  his  appear- 
highly  t”  ance  here  at  this  moment 

“Would  to  God  Father  Ambrose  were  here!”  cried  |  The  words  had  scareely  passed  from  the  miller's  lips, 
Caspar,  becoming  all  at  once  more  calm  and  collected,  when  the  tread  of  a  solitary  passenger  sounded  beneath 
“  If  ever  there  lived  a  saint  upon  earth.  Father  Ambrose  the  window-sill,  and  in  a  few  seconds  a  rap  struck  upon 
is  one  ;  and  as  he  has  all  along  been  your  friend,  Carl,  as  |  the  door.  The  command  to  enter  was  obeyed,  and  Father 
well  as  Franz’s,  who  knows  but  that  his  counsel  might  '  Ambrose  himself,  arrayed  as  I  have  described  in  the  pre¬ 
avail  us  somewhat  in  this  provoking  perplexity!  Father  i  vious  chapter,  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  chamber. 
Ambrose  is  a  holy  man,  and  brings  a  blessing  in  his  train  His  salutation  was  brief  “  Peace  be  to  this  house  !” 
wherever  he  may  go.”  |  and  the  welcome  offered  to  him  by  both  host  and  hostess 

**  Father  Ambrose  may  be  all  that  you  describe,”  an-  i  at  once  kind  and  profoundly  respectful ;  but  he  refused  to 
swered  Carl,  sneeringly  ;  “  but  for  my  part,  I  have  no  :  be  seated. 

great  opinion  of  your  anchorites.  W'hat  good  to  man,  or  “  Caspar  Housman,”  said  he,  “  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
glory  to  God,  can  arise  from  his  residence,  for  example,  on  i  to  thee  alone.” 

that  rock  ;  or  from  all  the  austerities  which  he  inflicts,  or  j  The  miller  immediately  took  the  lamp,  and,  conducting 
is  said  to  inflict,  upon  himself!”  I  the  anchorite  into  a  separate  chamber,  left  his  wife  and 

“  A  truce  to  idle  talking,  Carl,”  answered  the  miller,  !  future  son-in-law  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  might, 
growing  every  moment  more  grave  in  his  deportment.  I  by  gazing  abroad  upon  the  moonlight.  He  was  absent 
“  Father  Ambrose  is  no  fit  subject  on  whom  to  crack  jokes,  j  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned  became  an 
as  thou  wouldst  confess,  were  his  history  as  familiar  to  .  altered  man.  His  eye  had  lost  its  fever  ;  the  flush  on  his 
thee  as  it  is  to  me.”  j  cheek  was  gone  ;  and  his  temper  previously  so  irritable, 

“  I  would  gladly  hear  it,  good  neighbour,”  answered  '  and  even  austere,  seemed  gentle  as  that  of  an  infant.  But 
Carl,  filling  bis  glass.  |  Father  Ambrose  was  not  with  him. 

“  Nay,  1  cannot  enter  into  details — for  these,  probably,  j  “  Carl  Forester,”  said  he  in  a  low  tone,  “  my  daughter 
arc  known  only  to  God  and  himself ;  but  the  outlines  of  is  indeed  sick  with  a  very  serious  malady.  The  wedding 
the  story,  as  told  to  me,  long,  long  ago,  by  one  now  no  '  may  not  lake  place  on  the  morrow.  I  pray  thee  pardon 
more,  who  knew  the  anchorite  well,  and  in  joy  and  sor-  1  me  in  this  thing,  but  it  is  irremediable.  Hie  thee,  there- 
row  served  him  faithfully,  are  these.  Father  Ambrose  is  |  fore,  to  the  town,  and  warn  both  minstrels  and  brides- 
a  noble  of  the  highest  rank  ;  where  born  I  was  not  Jnform-  ,  maids  that  the  ceremony  is  deferred.  Give  this  purse  also 


ed,  but  in  some  land  far  distant  from  this  our  Saxony 
His  wealth,  too,  was  commensurate  with  his  station  ;  and 
he  had  earned  a  proud  name  in  war.  Of  his  personal  ad¬ 
vantages  no  mention  need  be  made  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  that  has  ever  seen  him.  Such  a  wreck  could  nut 
have  been  otherwise  in  its  pride  of  might  than  magnificent. 
Carl,  Father  Ambrose  loved — where  he  ought  not  to  have 
loved.  'Twas  a  fierce  and  uncontrollable  passion  ;  and 
it  led  to  broken  vows,  to  sacrilege,  to  misery,  to  madness, 
and  to  death.  There  is  blood  upoti  the  old  man’s  hand — 
the  blood  of  his  near  kindred  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  lady 
are  immured  in  the  dreary  niche  which  formed  her  living 
tomb.  What  brain  could  bear  up  against  such  shocks, 
yet  retain  its  self-possession!  Reason  forsook  him,  and 
he  continued  as  one  possessed,  till  the  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  said,  that  she  whom  his  devotion  had  tempted  to 
her  sin  and  her  ruin,  was  happy  in  heaven.  Nay,  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  it  were  the  Virgin  that  spake, 
or  the  lady  herself;  but  the  result  was,  that  his  senses  re¬ 
turned,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence 
and  seclusion,  such  as  for  well  nigh  fifly  years  he  has 
spent  in  this  wilderness.  His  lordly  possessions  have 
all  been  made  over  to  charitable  purposes ;  a  thou¬ 
sand  masses  yearly  are  made  for  the  repose  of  the  depart¬ 
ed  soul ;  and  a  hundred  paupers  are  daily  fed  at  a  table 
which  his  bounty  has  set  forth.  So  at  least  said  my  in¬ 
formant,  while  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  her¬ 
mit’s  austere  life ;  of  his  hair  shirt ;  of  his  pulse  and  wa- 


to  the  priest,  and  beseech  him  to  offer  masses  for  a  mind 
that  is  sore  diseased  ;  for  without  his  prayers  and  those 
of  the  church  greater  evil  may  yet  befall.  I  commend  thee 
to  the  keeping  of  all  the  saints ;  and  now,  good  night.’’ 

“  What  means  this !”  exclaimed  the  forester,  as  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  ”  What  change  has  come  over  thy 
dreams  now,  friend  Caspar!  Are  such  the  results  of  a 
visit  from  Father  Ambrose!  By  heavens,  I  will  not  en¬ 
dure  it !  Louise  is  not  ill ;  thou  saidst  so  thyself  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  ;  and  mine  she  shall  be  on  the  morrow,  or - ” 

“  Carl,”  repliiHl  the  miller,  with  marked  soleinnily, 
“  thou  knowesl  that  to  see  Louise  thy  wife  is  the  one  so¬ 
litary  object  for  which  I  have  lived  these  six  months  back. 
Give  me  credit  for  a  firmness  that  is  nut  easily  shaken  ; 
trust  me  for  a  resolution  that  can  never  be  overcome.  1 
speak  not  of  withdrawing  my  pledge  ;  I  ask  but  a  brief  de¬ 
lay  ere  it  be  redeemed  ;  and  it  is  for  thy  sake,  not  less  than 
fur  my  own,  that  I  do  so.  Depart  in  peace,  and  execute 
my  wishes.  In  seven  days’  time,  at  the  farthest,  thou 
shall  hear  further  of  this  matter.” 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  the  miller’s  appeal  which 
was  not  without  its  efl'cet  even  on  the  coarse  and  dogged 
nature  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He  stifled 
the  rage  which  could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  and  even 
wrung  the  hand  of  Caspar  Housman  when  they  parted  ; 
but  the  squeeze  resembled  more  the  grasp  which  a  foeman 
interchanges  with  his  enemy,  than  the  greeting  of  friends. 
1  obey  thee.  Father  Caspar,”  said  he  ;  “  but  mark  me 


ter  ;  and  his  couch  of  roughly  hewn  branches — too  short  |  well.  Eyes  will  be  upon  thee  and  thine  when  thou  least 
to  permit  his  lying  upon  it  at  length,  and  abandoned  four  |  guspectest  it.  Not  a  word  shall  be  spoken  within  or 
times  every  night,  that  beads  may  be  told,  and  the  peni-  i  without  thy  dwelling  that  shall  not  be  overheard  ;  and  if 
tential  service  gone  through.  Is  it  surprising  that  such  a  |  aught  of  foul  play  be  intended,  thou  canst  guess  the  rest, 
man  should  earn  a  large  snare  of  Heaven’s  favour.  I  tell  I  Carl  Forester  never  sustained  wrong  without  avenging  it 
thee,  Carl,  that  I  myself  have  known  the  paralytic  cured  — never  uttered  a  threat  that  was  not  sooner  or  later  sc¬ 


at  his  intercession.  Over  the  devils  he  exercises  supreme 
control ;  and  thou  thyself  canst  testify,  that  even  the  out¬ 
laws  and  bandits  that  used  to  haunt  the  forest  have  grown 
tame  and  (leaceable  at  his  bidding.  So,  prithee,  never 
sneer  or  speak  lightly  when  Father  Ambrose  forms  the 
topic  of  thy  converse.  I  would  that  he  were  here ;  for, 
seeing  that  he  has  all  along  favoured  thy  suit,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  great  influence  with  both  mother  and  daughter ; 
inethinks  that  his  counsel  might  have  weight  in  regulating 
the  girl's  wishes,  as  I  am  sure  his  prayers  would  avail  to 
restore  her  health.” 

“  If  such  would  be  the  certain  result  of  his  visit,*’  re¬ 
plied  Carl,  “  I  am  sure  that  I  should  wish  him  here  a.s 
heartily  as  you  do ;  but  I  repeat,  that  I  have  my  doubts  of 
that  man.  It  is  true  that  you  have  known  him  longer  and 


complished.’’ 

So  saying,  the  forester  hurried  out  of  the  house,  of 
which  the  inmates  were  left  to  their  own  reflections. 
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The  enviable  reputation,  that  professor  Anthon  has  ac¬ 
quired,  as  a  profound  scholar,  a  distinguished  philologist^ 


more  intimately  .  still  when  I  see  him  making  friend,  of  j  an  abstruse  commenUtor  ;-for  critical  acumen,  un- 
the  outlaws,  and  moulding  them  to  bis  own  purposes,  so  ' 


that  I  am  threatened,  for  lack  of  occupation,  with  a  remo¬ 
val  from  my  office,  truly,  friend  Caspar,  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  suspect  that  he  is  not  altogether  such  as  you 
imagine.  Besides,  the  very  people  in  the  town  are  all 
changed  since  he  took  to  visiting  the  place  so  frequently. 
The  priest  complains  that  the  wakes  and  fairs  arc  desert¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  to  processions,  nobody  thinks  of  attending 
them  now,  except  the  verge.rs  and  beadles.” 

“  Well,  well,  friend  Carl,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  have  heard 
all  this  before;, yet  I  am  well  assured  that  Father  Am- 


tiring  research,  and  redundancy  of  learning,  is  a  sure  guar¬ 
antee,  that  every  task  he  sets  himself  to,  will  be  underta¬ 
ken  with  zeal,  and  executed  with  more  than  ordinary  abili¬ 
ty.  The  book  before  us,  by  presenting  the  varieties  of 
declension  and  conjugation  to  the  student  at  one  view 
and  unencumbered  with  useless  details,  is  calculated  to 
lead  him  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
of  the  Iiatin  tongue  with  very  little  labour  or  loss  of  time  ; 


the  rules,  or  the  perspicuity  of  language  in  which  they 
are  stated,  or  the  judgement  displayed  in  the  collection  of 
exercises,  we  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  as  the  roost 
useful  publication  of  the  kind  ever  presented  to  the  public* 
and  by  far  superior  to  the  Eton  or  any  other  grammar 
extant. 

The  Refo  motion  of  Medical  Science  demanded  by  Inductiu 
Philosophy  :  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  ‘  New  York 
Physicians'  Society,'  by  William  C banning,  M.  D. — 
— Wiley  dt  Putnam — New-York. 

This  eloquent  and  spirited  address  by  one  of  the  most  phi¬ 
losophical  of  American  physicians,  is  a  strong  proof  that 
there  is  no  subject  so  stale  or  so  hackneyed  as  not  to  as¬ 
sume  a  new  aspect,  and  present  fresh  points  of  interest 
when  considered  by  a  man  of  genius.  Dr.  Channing's 
views  are  at  once  elevated  and  original :  and  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  foundations  on  which  the  profession  should 
be  based,  and  tracing  the  paths  by  which  young  genius 
may  raise  itself  to  eminence,  he  expresses  a  hoi>e,  that 
Medicine,  instead  of  limping  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of 
Science,  may  soon  take  her  place  in  the  vanguard 
and  win  for  herself  the  laurels  of  a  world's  benedic. 
tions.  He  beautifully  describes  the  influential  relations 
of  the  physician  with  science,  with  sickness,  with  be¬ 
reavement,  and  with  all  the  absorbing  interest  of  Society  ; 
and  in  holding  up  for  emulation  the  eloquent  examples  of 
those  who,  not  satisfied  with  doing  good  themselves,  have 
exerted  all  the  influence  of  their  ministry  to  inspire  a  love 
of  it  in  others,  he  shows,  that  to  preserve  and  to  restore 
health — to  avert  disease,  and  to  remove  it  in  a  manner  the 
most  prompt,  the  most  safe,  the  most  gentle,  and  the  most 
durable,  is  the  great  end  of  Medicine  as  an  art :  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  elucidate  the  exact  requisitions  of  that  philosophy 
without  whose  aid  the  .Medical  practitioner  is  doomed  to 
a  life  of  empiricism,  he  says  : — 

“The  history  of  man  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  lessons  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  the  history  of  individual  man,  a  prototype  of  that 
of  the  rare.  If,  then,  our  attention  be  directed  to  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  proiiress,  each  is  fraught  with  instruction,  all 
are  eloquent  fur  human  improvement. 

“  The  beginning  of  intellectual  existence  is  marked  by  a  total 
occupation  of  the  sen.ses  with  the  detached  phenomena  of 
isolated  objects.  ’I  he  rapid  succession  of  novel  impressions, 
the  delight  of  childhiHsI  in  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  the 
panorama,  afford  little  opjKirtunity,  and  less  inclination,  for 
comparison;  and  only  when  this  delirium  of  the  senses  is 
calmed,  only  when  the  charms  of  simple  perception  no  longer 
enthral,  is  juvenile  reflection  awakened  by  the  innumerable 
relations  of  surrounding  objects.  Then  differences  and  simi¬ 
larities,  antecedences  and  sequences,  arresting  attention,  fur¬ 
nish  new  aliment  to  the  craving  intellect ;  and  cla.ssification, 
the  intuitive  resort  of  reason,  commences  in  earnest  the  fun¬ 
damental  work  of  generalization.  Now,  new  phenomena  are 
observed,  and  new  comparisons  instituted,  new  relations  are 
di.scovered  and  new  classificHtions  established,  until  the  su¬ 
perstructure  of  science,  in  all  its  imposing  grandeur  and  beau¬ 
tiful  projiortiuns,  stands  revealed  to  the  philosopher,  who, 
but  yesterday,  was  ‘pleased  with  a  r.ittle,  and  tickled  with  a 
straw.’ 

”  From  this  rajiid  sketch  of  intellectual  development  may 
be  drawn  the  practical  lesson,  that  he  who  would  interrogate 
Nature  in  her  secret  recesses,  and  rightly  interpret  her  re. 
sponses,  must,  with  the  positive  integrity  of  purpose,  the  fear¬ 
less  simplicity  of  childhood,  oliserve,  compare,  and  classify. 
He  who  has  the  coura.ge  to  follow  wherever  Truth  may  lead, 
must  forego  the  vain-glorious  distinctions  of  scholastic  hypo¬ 
theses,  for  the  unassuming,  self-denying  aims  of  a  pure  philo¬ 
sophy — the  patient  investigation  of  phenomena  in  their  mani¬ 
fold  relations,  and  the  simple  enunciation  of  these  in  compre¬ 
hensive  formulae,  or  general  laws." 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  excellent  brochure  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  propagation  of  horoccopathic  reveries,  and  as 
our  readers  may  wish  to  know  w.iat  can  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  this  new  system  of  physic,  which  has  produced 
more  assertion  and  less  proof  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
we  subjoin  the  following  : 

“  Homa-opiilliy  is  not  a  Surgical  science.  It  has  never  pre¬ 
tended,  with  its  minute  doses,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  de¬ 
manded  of  it,  to  umpiitatn  a  limb,  to  reduce  a  dislocation,  to 
extract  a  tooth  or  a  piercing  thoni,  to  remove  a  deadly  draught 
from  the  stomach,  or  any  other  local  irritisit  from  the  organ¬ 
ism  aflerting  it  chrniieally  or  mechanically  ;  though  it  has 
done  more,  it  has  often  superseded  the  necessity  of  cheaiical 
and  mechanical  agency.  Neither  docs  it  promise,  more  than 
other  medical  treatment,  to  counteract  potencies  overwhelm- 


brose  has  more  influence  both  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  I  and  whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  accuracy  of  1  ing  the  organism  beyond  the  pow«r  of  reaction.  But,  passing 
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all  Rurh  caaes  as  not  within  tb«  acopt;  of  ita  miniatry,  it  con* 
hoes  itself  strictly  toils  legitimate  province,  the  treatment  of 
mediciil  cases.  As  a  Medical  science,  it  views  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  disease  as  consequences  of  disturbed  vital  action. 
Hence  it  employs  agents  whose  dynamical  activity,  ascertain- 
e<i  by  experiment  on  the  healthy  organism,  is  directed  upon 
the  vital  forces  thus  disturbed— and  because  disturbed,  mor- 
uidly  susceptible  to  the  influenee  of  homogeneous  or  similar 
irritants,  beyond  all  human  appreciation.  Actuated  by  such 
views,  and  illuminated  by  experience,  llomuiopatby  can¬ 
not  but  inculcate  the  employment  of  doses  much  less  than 
heretofore  administered.  Still,  sufficient  latitude  is  left  to 
the  discriminating  judgment  of  each  practitioner,  in  adapting 
bis  doses  to  the  varied  circumstances  of  each  individual  case, 
so  that  he  never  transcend  the  limits  of  conservative  reaction ; 
limits  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  experience  alone 
is  competent  to  determine. 

*•  Again — ilomoropatby  is  often  styled,  A  New  System  of 
Medicine.  This,  it  docs  nut  claim  tu  lie  ;  for,  a  system  of  me¬ 
dicine  niiist  embrace  all  the  important  medical  sciences. 
Now  ,  llomiropathy  came  into  existence  not  to  supplant  these  ; 
not  to  subvert,  indeed,  any  thing  previously  established  ;  but 
to  supply  an  acknowledged,  an  imperative  want — to  complete, 
as  It  were,  the  arch  of  Scientific  .Medicine.  So  far  from  de¬ 
nying  her  obligations  to  the  experience  of  past  ages,  in  the 
very  introduction  of  Hahnemann's  Organon,  its  author  has 
drawn  largely  upon  this  experience  in  support  of  his  doctrine. 
So  far  from  disowning  the  great  advances  which  modern  re¬ 
searches  have  effected  in  many  departments  of  science,  she 
frankly  admits,  and  gladly  avails  herself  of  these  essential 
elements  of  the  great  arch  it  was  her  province  to  complete — 
for  e.xample,  the  sciences  of  Special  and  General  .Anatomy, 
of  1‘liysiology  and  General  1‘alhology,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  History  and  Chemistry, 
as  .sources  of  the  Materia  Mcdica,  on  the  other.  Hut,  con¬ 
ceding  even  perfection  to  these  indispensable  sciences,  it  is 
manifest  that  without  its  key-stone — a  scientific  system  of  | 
Tlierapeiitic.s— the  arch  of  the  medioal  sciences  was  alike  de-  | 
void  of  sympathy  and  strength.  For,  what  could  it  avail  to  j 
the  .\rt  of  Healing,  though  on  the  one  hand,  every  fibre  and 
ev(  ry  function  of  the  animal  frame,  in  health  and  disease, 
were  pciicclly  disclosed — and  on  the  other,  creation  had 
yieldcil  up  its  stores,  and  Chemistry  had  analyzed  them  all 
and  recombined  their  cleiiicBts  w  ithout  limits,  if  that  science 
which  should  teach  the  nd.iptation  of  agents  thus  multiplied, 
tothe  removal  of  morbid  action,  was  yet  to  be  created  ?  And 
that  it  was  to  be  created,  the  whole  history  of  .Medicine  tes¬ 
tifies.  All  that  was  positively  established  on  the  subject,  all 
that  had eiiecluully  withstood  the  revolutions  of  medical  opin¬ 
ion  matkiiig  its  history,  consisted  of  a  few  specific  medicines 
and  a  few  specific  practices,  (for  which  the  art  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  fortuitous  or  empirical  sources,)  and  these  not  re¬ 
ferred,  Imt  deemed  ir.eferable  to  any  consistent  system  of 
general  principles,  and  of  course  offering  no  claim  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  a  science. 

liut  whether  the  new  Joclriiic  be  intended  to  simplify 
the  study  of  medicine,  or  otherwise,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  huiiiCEOpathy  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interesting 
facts,  and  as  far  as  specific  medicines  are  euncerned,  it 
really  throws  a  light  on  their  mode  of  actiirn.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  we  have  only  further  to  observe,  that  Dr.  fJhanning’* 
discourse  displays  great  depth  of  erudition,  much  acute 
reasoning,  and  astonishing  powers  of  philosophical  induc¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  take  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  delight  in  following  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  its  rambles  aAer  scientific  truth. 
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plunent  of  sending  odveitisementa  for  iaoorUon  in  our 
paper,  could  only  have  been  prompted  by  motives  of  per¬ 
sons!  kindness,  and  the  desire  to  lessen  our  expenses,  we 
trust  that  they  will  receive  this  explanation  in  good  part, 
and  accept  our  grateful  acknowledgments  in  return. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  serv. 
ed  with  this  paper  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  office  of  publication.  No.  114  Nassau-etreet.  ' 
Terms,  Four  dollars. 

Every  Postmaster  in  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Six  copies  will  be  forwarded  for 
twenty  dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery. — Price  4d  cents. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  •post  paid. 

Louis  Fitzgerald  Taiistro,  aolc  editor  and  proprietor.  ' 


(The  Evpositor. 

_  NEW-YORK,  JANUARY  12,  1839. _ 

By  the  steamship  Royal  William,  which  has  once 
more  reached  our  shores  in  safety,  thereby  solving  the 
problem  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  winter  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  by  steam,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
Liverpool  files  to  December  15th,  the  day  of  her  depar¬ 
ture,  and  from  London  to  the  14th.  Lord  Durham,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  reached  I^mdon  exactly  at  the  same  hour  with 
the  vitally  important  intelligence  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  Canada.  Whether  the  shock  was  too  much  even  \ 
for  his  I.,ord8hip’s  nerves, or  that  he  had  previously  determi¬ 
ned  to  hold  no  communication  with  his  false  friends  till  he 
could  meet  them  face  tu  face  in  ths  House  of  Lords,  neither 
bis  apologists  nor  his  detractors  attempt  to  decide.  It  is, 
however,  another  rurioui  coincidence,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fact  of  the  Canadian  insurrection  had  been  spread  about 
town,  his  Lordship  declared  bis  intentions  of  proceeding 
forthwith  to  Brussels,  upon  which  it  was  immediately  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  task  of  soothing  his  exacerbated  feelings 
bad  been  assigned  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

There  never  was  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
nate  depravity  of  the  haman  mind,  than  in  tlie  gross 
attempts  which  are  daily  made  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
mystery  and  mystification  over  the  actions  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  men  ;  and  no  man  has  ever  been  visited 
with  so  abundant  a  share  of  this  disgraceful  infliction 
as  Lord  Durham.  By  some  papers  it  is  asserted,  that 
bis  lordship  was  officially  forbidden  to  approach  the  royal 
presence ;  others  again  asseverate,  that  ministers  have 
received  instruetioM  to  make  every  opening  for  a  recon- 


“  Flagellator”  is  rather  too  voluminous  for  our  columns  : 
if  he  can  find  leisure  to  condense  his  matter  into  a  smaller 
cumpass,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  fVosa  him  again. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  "  Caladoniensis,”  we  beg 
to  inform  him  that  the  oration  he  speaks  of  U  not  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Ijord  Stanley,  but  of  the  ex-Cbancelior  Broug¬ 
ham  :  it  was  spoken  at  the  inauguration  of  his  Lordship 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  Glasgow  College,  several  years 
ago,  and  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  wonderful 
sjiecimen  of  composition  and  classic  learning  that  has 
been  produced  in  modem  times. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  let  our  friends 
know  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  established  rules,  to  insert 
any  advertijements  except  thoee  which  bear  immediately 
upon  the  interests  of  literature,  or  are  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advancement  of  science,  the  cause  of  edu¬ 


ciliation,  even  unto  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Mar- 
quisate ;  by  some  his  situation  is  regarded  as  one  of 
deepest  degradation,  as  having  sown  the  seeds  of  hostility 
and  discontent  to  bis  successors,  and  caused  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  empire  to  be  contingent  on  the  turning  of 
a  straw  ;  others  look  upon  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  Can¬ 
adas,  and  a  statesman  of  uncomproaaisiiig  integrity,  uner. 
ring  judgment  and  discretion.  It  not  unfrequently  hap¬ 
pens  also,  that  what  has  been  asserted  to-day  as  a  political 
optniun  by  one  party,  is  modified  the  next,  and  repudiated 
the  day  aAer. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Durham  acts,  as  if  be  was  perfectly 
aware,  that  having  once  passed  the  Rubicon,  to  retrograde 
or  falter  would  be  detrimental  to  bis  reputation — that  he 
must  be  foremost  and  first,  or  nothing — aut  lasar  aut 
I  nulbi*.” 


cation,  or  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  not  quite  | 
sure  that  we  have  acted  wisely,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
by  adopting  this  course,  but  having  once  adopted  it,  we 
shall  abide  by  it,  for  “  better  or  for  worse,”  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  -\s  (hose  persons  who  have  paid  ns  th«  com- 


He  is  not  the  man  to  thank  his  enemies  in  ■  bondman's 
key,  and  to  continue  the  mere  degraded  puppet  of  party 
faction  and  controlling  power :  be  has  already  spumed 
the  bonds  attempted  to  be  thrown  around  him,  and  now 
awaits  the  assembling  of  Patliament,  which  the  ministers 


have  delayed  from  the  very  fear  of  meeting  it,  os  the  moet 
proper  time  of  action,  when  be  will  be  able  to  propoee  and 
defend  the  meaeures  he  hae  conceived  with  some  effect  or 
hope  of  eucces.* 


The  following  ie  Ijord  Durham's  answer  to  the  address 
presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  on  hie 
arrival  in  that  town.  It  will  show  how  keenly  his  Lord- 
ship  feels  the  disgraceful  intrigues  by  which  the  pros¬ 
perous  course  of  his  legislative  career  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  : — 


”  Gentleman — I  thank  you  moat  sincerely  for  this  flat¬ 
tering  testimony  of  your  regard  and  confidence.  It  ie, 
indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  fi^  the  same  feeling  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  cheered  me,  on  leaving  the  shores  of  North 
America,  greet  me,  on  my  arrival  in  my  native  land. 

”  If  I  have  received,  as  I  have,  more  numerous  testi¬ 
monies  of  regard  from  all  classes  of  the  North  American 
provinces,  than  ever  before  were  presented  to  any  of  their 
rulers,  it  has  been  owing  to  roy  determination  to  recog¬ 
nize  no  party  distinctions — to  act  with  justice  and  impar¬ 
tiality  towards  all — and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  those 
wise  and  safe  ameliorations  in  the  institutions  of  the 
colonies  which  were  so  imperatively  required. 

“  I  have  the  happiness  to  know,  that,  in  etfacing  the 
remains  of  a  disastrous  rebellion,  and  administering  jus¬ 
tice,  1  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  shed  one  drop  of 
blood,  or  confiscate  the  property  of  a  single  individual. 

”  1  had  conciliated  the  esteem  of  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  in  which  were  to  be  found  all  the  elements  of 
danger  or  security  to  our  North  .American  possessions — I 
h2ul  seen  commerce  and  enterprise  reviving,  public  confi¬ 
dence  restored,  and  the  field  at  length  laid  open  for  me, 
where  I  could  raise  a  constitutional  edifice,  worthy  of  the 
British  name,  and  resting  on  such  broad  and  comprehen- 
!  sive  foundations  as  would  ensurs  the  good  government  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  {lerpetuation  of  their  connexion  with 
the  British  Crown. 

”  In  this  career  of,  1  humbly  but  foatlessly  venture  to 
assert,  complete  success,  I  have  been  suddenly  arrested 
To  me,  personally,  no  doubt,  such  a  disappointment  is 
great,  as  it  must  be  to  any  man  who  is  deprived  of  the 
'  means  of  directly  and  immediately  advancing  the  inter- 
;  csts,  and  promoting  the  happiness,  of  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures;  but,  to  the  (leople  of  British  North  America,  the 
crisis  is  most  alarming  and  dangerous,  and  throws  into 
'  the  shade  all  the  personal  considerations  which  can  at¬ 
tach  to  the  treatment  I  have  received.  Every  feeling, 

'  therefore,  of  my  heart,  every  faculty  of  mind,  is  engag^ 
in  the  task  of  providing  here  for  the  seeurity  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  those  important  national  interests. 

”  I  hope  I  shall  be  supported  by  the  Parliament  and 
.  people  of  England,  whose  interests  are  alike  involved  in 
I  the  solution  of  the  great  question — as  to  whether  these 
'  vast  and  most  valuable  colonies  are  to  be  preserved  to  the 
'  British  empire,  or  to  he  abandoned,  and,  with  them,  the 
;  supremacy  of  British  commerce.” 


I 


The  next  question  which  engrosses  public  attention,  is 
Mr.  O'Connell's  triumphant  progress  through  Ireland, 
where  he  has  made  an  undisguised  development  of  all  his 
plans  and  prospects — showing  how  essential  he  is  to  the 
political  existence  of  the  present  ministry,and  how  ready  be 
would  be  to  denounce  any  government  which  should  dare 
to  oppose  his  march !  As  this  gentleman’s  name  has  oAcn 
been  branded  with  cowardice  and  pusillanimity,  so  much  so 
ss  to  imprest  the  people  of  this  country  with  the  idea  that 
be  is  really  wanting  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage, 
we  subjoin  the  following  from  the  United  Service  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  interest  to  those  among 
hit  admirers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  may  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts  that  have  led  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
the  adoption  of  those  stern  anti- duelling  principles  for 
which  so  much  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  him. 


During  the  course  of  the  year  1815  a  duel  was  fought, 

.  which  the  subsequent  political  importance  of  the  survivor 
j  has  rendered  interesting,  and  the  circumstances  attend uig 
which  are  rarely  stated  without  political  or  personal  bias 
'  — we  allude  to  Mr.  O'Connel’s  duel  with  Mr.  D’Esterre, 

'  the  particulars  of  which  we  proceed  briefly,  but  correctly, 
to  narrate : — 

It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  Dublin  Corporation 
was  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  ; 
and  that  its  hostility  to  what  were  called  the  Catholic 


claimt  w»«  carried  to  exceii.  There  were  acme  weak-  |  A  rery  curioua  correspondence  haa  lately  taken  place  upon  the  subject  of  integrity,  nor  expecting  that  their 
neaaea  in  the  public  character  of  the  body  that  did  not  between  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  fair  recluse  of  Mount  impertinent  interference  of 

tilitv,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  adversary  remarkable  for  _  .  .  ,1.  •  .  .1.  l-  .  ,  consular  authority. 

any  thing  but  mildness  of  demeanour  or  gentleness  of  de- I  onon,  an  e  Queen  s  inis  era  on  e  su  ject  of  ••  Meanly  endeavouring  (as  Colonel  Campbell  has  at- 
portment  to  his  political  enemies.  Mr.  O’Connell  believed  I  her  I.adyship’8  pension,  which  had  either  been  withdrawn,  tempted  to  do)  to  make  the  origin  of  this  business  an  ap- 
that  the  altitude  of  an  humble  petitioner  would  only  give  j  appropriated  to  purposes  widely  apart  from  her  inter-  plication  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  English  Govem- 
courage  to  the  opponents  of  the  Catholics,  and  he  assum-j^^j  Lady’s  style  of  writing  exhibits  the  same  |  must,  without  having  made  any  inquiries  upon 

6(1  an  opposite  tone.  The  battle,  for  what  he  deemed  |  .  .  ^  subject,  exculpate  his  Highness  from  so  low  a  pro- 

public  rights,  was  to  be  fought  in  Ireland,  and  he  deter-  excentricity  of  character,  and  stubborness  of  mind,  for  ceeding.  His  known  liberality  in  all  such  cases,  from  the 
mined  to  use  national  weapons.  Unlortunately,  and  we  which  she  has  long  been  reputed,  we  will  endeavour  to  highest  to  the  lowest  class  of  persons,  is  such  as  to  make 
speak  without  political  bias,  that  which  at  first  was  only  ^  ^  of  her  epistolary  talents,  extraordinary  and  reprehensible 

assumed  has,  in  the  progress  of  time,  become  bone  of  his  •  l  l  •  ^  •  r  •  conduct  towards  his  great  master,  and  that  such  a  man 

bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  regretting  that  the  insufficiency  of  space  in  our  columns,  gbould  become  totally  blinded  by  vanity  and  ambition, 
the  Catholics,  held  in  Dublin,  early  in  1815,  Mr.  O'Coii-  will  not  permit  us  to  give  the  whole  correspondence.  '  which  must  in  the  end  prove  his  own  perdition,  an  opin- 
nell  referred  to  the  hostility  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  in  r  i  r»  7  r  1  11  o  *1  1  .  ion  1  have  loudly  given  from  the  beginning, 

terms  of  contemptuous  scorn,  using,  amongst  other  bitter  !  Lord  1  almerston  to  Lady  Itester^tanhope,  dated  i  „  Your  I..ordship  talks  to  me  of  the  capitulations  with 

epithets,  the  words  “beggarly  CoTjioration,’’  which  from  rorr.ipn  Office,  Apnl’zn,  Sublime  Porte.  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  private 

that  day  passed  into  a  by-word.  “The  sting  of  con- I  “Madam  I  am  conimaiided  by  the  Queen  to  individual  having  exceeded  his  finances  in  trying  to  do 

tempt,”  says  an  Hindoo  proverb,  “  will  penetrate  the  ’oack  ^  ^  laid  before  Her  Majesty  your  letter  of  the  1  Jf  there  is  any  punishment  for  that,  you  had  better 

of  a  tortoise  and  the  Dublin  Corporation  had  skins  of  a  12th  of  rebruary  of  this  year.  ^  ii  vi  •  1  •  '^gttt  with  your  Arnhassadora,  who  have  often  indebted 

more  i>enetrahle  slulf.  Mr.  D’E*lerre,  a  young  man  of  been  niy  duty  to  explain  to  Her  Majesty  the  cir-  i  themselves  at  the  different  Courts  of  Europe  as  well  as  at 

respectable  connexions,  and  high  spirit,  though  by  no  cumslances  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  your  Constantinople.  1  myself  am  so  attached  to  the  Sultan, 
means  a  prominent  member  of  the  Corporation,  felt  in-  letter;  and  I  have  now  to  stale  to  your  La-  !  were  the  reward  of  such  conduct  that  of  losing  my 

dignant  at  the  reproach.  It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  his  ^>**>“1'.  ®''y  communications  which  have  been  made  .  j  ^^bre  wielded  by  so  mighty  a  hand, 

motives  or  his  memory,  to  say  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  i  you  on  the  matters  to  which  your  letter  refers,  cither  '  same  time  treat  with  the  most  ineffable  con- 

the  advantageous  position  which  a  champion  of  the  as-  i  through  the  friends  of  your  family,  or  through  Her  I  tempt  your  trumpery  agents,  as  I  shall  never  admit  of 
cendancy  would  hold  in  the  eyes  of  his  party,  then  in  the  ®  agent  and  Consul-General  at  Alexandria,  their  havin^r  the  smallest  power  over  me.  If  I  did,  I  should 

possession  of  power;  nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  I  been  suggested  by  nothing  but  a  desire  to  save  your  La- 

the  reimrt  that  he  was  stimulated  by  the  rtatleries  and  j  arise  if  the  ^  “HESTER  LT^CY  STANHOPE” 

suggestions  of  men  who  wishfd  to  remove  a  formidable  I  **^7®  “P®".  «'®J®  .®a'  .  “P«"  ‘he  - - 

adversary,  without  exposing  their  own  persons  to  danger.  — The  mental  accomplishments  of  per- 

Mr.  D’Esterre,  accordingly,  resolved  to  become  the  chain-  Juty.  und^r  the  capitulation  between  Great  Britain  and  of  exalted  rank  are  subject  to  the  grossest  exaggera- 

pion  of  the  Cor|)oration,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  ®  ®J’®’  i„,  t  tions,  and  none  have  been  more  so,  than  the  musical  talent 

O  Connell,  to  know  whether  he  had  used  the  words  the  ,  •  i;  ,  l  ,  .  ‘  «  paf  m  FirsTtliV  ”  of  tbe  Royal  Family.  Her  Majesty  plays  moderately  well 

public  papers  had  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  niost  obedient  humble  servant,  1  .\L.MEU!s  1  ON.  delight  in  singing;  the 

reply,  neither  admitted  nor  disclaimed  the  expression,  -  Queen  and  Duchess  of  Kent  both  sino  and  play  duetts  to- 


adversary,  without  exposing  their  own  persons  to  danger.  — The  mental  accomplishments  of  per- 

Mr.  D’Esterre,  accordingly,  resolved  to  become  the  chain-  Juty.  undtr  the  capitulation  between  Great  Britain  and  of  exalted  rank  are  subject  to  the  grossest  exaggera- 

pion  of  the  Cor|)oration,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  ®  ®J’®’  i„,  t  tions,  and  none  have  been  more  so,  than  the  musical  talent 

O  Connell,  to  know  whether  he  had  used  the  words  the  ,  •  i;  ,  l  ,  .  ‘  «  p’*?  m  FirsTtliV  ”  of  tbe  Royal  Family.  Her  Majesty  plays  moderately  well 

public  papers  had  attributed  to  him.  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  niost  obedient  humble  servant,  1  .\L.MER!s  1  ON.  delight  in  singing;  the 

reply,  neither  admitted  nor  disclaimed  the  expression,  -  Queen  and  Duchess  of  Kent  both  sing  and  play  duetts  to- 

bul  stated  that  no  terms,  however  reproachful, -could  cx-  j  From  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  gpther.  Her  Majesty’s  voice  is  a  flexible  soprano,  of  a 


ceed  the  contemptuous  feelings  he  entertained  for  the  Djoun,  Mount  Lebanon,  July  1,  1838.  ,  pleasing  quality  and  limited  power.  Having  from  her 

Corporation  as  a  public  body  ;  to  this  he  added,  that  his  I  “  My  Lord— If  your  diplomatic  despatches  are  as  ob-  !  youth  been  a  constant  attendant  at  the  “  Italian  Opera,” 

letter  must  close  all  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Mr.  |  scurc  as  the  one  which  now  lies  before  me,  it  is  no  won-  '  her  Majesty  hat  imbibed  a  natural  preference  for  the  mod- 

D’Esterre  was  advised  to  address  another  letter  to  Mr.  der  that  England  should  cease  to  have  that  proud  prepun-  ’  ern  school  of  Italian  dramatic  music.  Captivated  by  the 


ceed  the  contemptuous  feelings  he  entertained  for  the 
Corporation  as  a  public  body  ;  to  this  he  added,  that  his 


O’Connell,  which  was  returned  unread  by  that  gentle- |  derance  in  her  foreign  relations  w  hich  she  once  could  !  expressive  melodies  of  Bellini,  and  associating  the  pleas- 


man’s  brother.  Some  days  then  passed  in  idle  bravadoes,  i  boast  of.  I  u,.e  of  hearing  our  eminent  vocalists,  her  Majesty  seldom 

which  we  have  no  great  desire  to  rcjieat ;  reports  were  |  “  Your  Lordship  tells  me  that  you  have  thought  it  your  1  chooses  the  music  of  any  other  composer,  cither  for  her 

industriously  ciiculated  that  D’Esterre  intended  to  offer  |  duty  to  explain  to  the  Queen  the  subject  which  caused  me  1  own  singing,  or  for  the  (lerformance  of  her  private  band. 
O’Connell  personal  violence  in  the  streets — an  absurd  at-  |  to  address  Her  .Majesty.  I  should  have  thought,  my  Lord,  Her  Majesty  has  a  good  ear,  and  is  quick  in  imitating 
tempt,  if  designed,  as  any  one  who  casts  a  glance  at  the  j  that  it  would  have  been  your  duty  to  have  made  those  ex-  the  ‘  Fioritura’  of  our  Italian  vocalists.  Poor  Mozart  is 
agiutor’i  athletic  frame  will  readily  believe.  The  truth  planalions  prior  to  having  taken  the  liberty  of  using  Her  voted  a  bore,  and  not  one  note  is  ever  hUrd  ofthis  inspir- 
appears  to  be,  that  Mr.  D’Eslerre  felt  the  dilFiculty  of  his  Majesty's  name,  and  alienated  from  her  and  her  country  ed  composer  within  the  threshold  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
situation  as  a  political  champion.  He  was  smldenly  iilaccd  a  subject  who  the  great  and  small  must  acknowledge,  land’s  Palace  ! 
in  the  front  of  the  fight  against  the  whole  Catholic  body,  |  (however  painful  it  may  be  to  some,)  has  raised  the  Eng-  i 

and  he  shrank  from  proclaiming  himself  the  enemy  of  the  j  lish  name  in  the  East  higher  than  any  one  has  yet  done,  ;  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  so  liberal  a  patron 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen.  A  week  was  passed  and  this  without  having  spent  one  farthing  of  the  public  ofCanova  (as  the  several  cAr/s  d'ausre  of  this  distinguish- 
in  mere  words  snd  threats,  but  this  space  of  time  was  j  money.  Whatever  may  be  the  surprise  created  in  the  i  *d  sculptor  at  Chatsworth  prove,)  has,  during  his  present 
more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  rouse  the  I  minds  of  statesmen  of  the  old  school  respecting  the  con-  ‘  sojourn  in  Italy,  added  several  fine  productions  of  the 
passions  of  one  of  the  most  excitable  molis  in  Europe,  duct  of  government  towards  me,  lam  not  myself  the  least  chisel  of  Thorwalsden,  Marches!,  and  other  living  artists, 

and  it  w'as  soon  manifest  that  a  duel  could  not  be  delayed,  astonished  ;  for  when  the  son  of  a  King,  with  a  view  of  |  fu  his  already  large  and  valuable  collection  of  marbles, 

if  it  w  ere  to  be  fought  without  danger  Mr.  (ieorjje  enlightening  his  own  mind  and  that  of  the  world  in  gene-  |  ^  document  ha.  been  di«:overed  in  the  Arch- 

Ledwell,  who,  at  Mr.  O  Connelr*  request,  had  w'aited  in  ral,  had  devoted  part  of  his  private  fortune  to  the  pur-  ,  t  ;•  :* 

Dublin  f.iur  J-,s.  in -xpGculiun  of  the  proc.cJin,,  which  ch,M  of  a  most  iiieiluable  hbmry  at  Hamburg,  he  wa,  I  .  P  .  ..a.,  1- 

Mr.  U  K.,.r,e-.  fn.t  letter  appeated  to  herald,  and  ...  B.tl,  refund  an  ...mption  from  ib.  Cnatom.bona.  do- !  iJm.Xr.  ne.rir.t, 

ready  to  make  auitable  arrangements,  at  length  left  town,  ties;  but  (if  report  speaks  true)  an  appficofton  &ren  aggjgnej  tradition  P  P® 

under  the  impression  that  Mr.  D’Esterre's  advisers  in  the  made  to  pass  bandboxes,  nuUenery,  inimitable  voigs,  and  in-  ° 

Corporation  had  discovered  their  mistake.  At  length,  valuable  rouge,  it  irould  have  been  instantly  granted  by  Her  “  An  old  officer  of  Napoleon's,”  says  the  Journal  ie 
however.  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  Barrack  Master  of  Dub-  Majesty's  Ministers,  if  we  may  judye  by  precedents,  fa  Garonne,  “  who  had  obtained  some  of  the  hair  of 
lin,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  D’Eslerre,  waited  on  Mr.  O'Con-  Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  Yet  the  Emperor,  of  Maria  Inouiaa,  and  the  King  of  Rome,  has 
nell,  with  the  hostile  message  so  long  expected.  The  I  shall  go  on  fighting  my  battles,  campaign  after  cam-  wrought  them  into  a  medallioti,  on  which,  within  a  corn- 
message  was  accented,  and  the  necessary  measures  w  ere  paign,  pass  not  larger  than  a  10  sous  piece,  he  has  inscribed  the 

arranged  between  Major  Macnamara  and  Sir  E.  Stanley.  “Your  laordship  gives  me  to  understand  that  the  in-  address  of  Bonaparte  to  the  army  of  Italy  when  on  the 

The  parties  met  at  Bishop's  Town  Demesne,  I.ord  Pun-  suit  which  I  have  received  was  considerately  bestowed  summit  of  the  Alps — '  Soldals !  nous  iesce.ndons  de  ees 
sonby 'a  seat  in  the  County  Kildare,  13  miles  distant  from  upon  me  to  avoid  some  dreadful  unnameable  misfortune  roehers  eomme  un  torrent  impetueux  :  nous  irons  eonquerir 
Dublin.  It  was  agreed  that  the  distance  should  l>e  ten  which  was  pending  over  my  head.  I  am  ready  to  meet  cet  plaines  immcnses  qui  frajipent  vos  regards  etonnes,  el 
paces,  and  that  each  party  should  have  a  case  of  pistols  with  courage  and  resignation  every  misfortune  it  may  la  victoirsvous  dupensera  le  bonheur.'  These  155  letters 
to  fire  according  to  his  judgment.  Before  they  were  please  God  to  visit  me  with,  but  certainly  not  insult  from  are  distinctly  formed,  although  they  are  not  legible  with- 
placed  Sir  E.  Stanley  hoped  that,  when  each  had  dis-  man.  If  I  can  lie  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean-  outs  strong  magnifying  glass.  The  production  of  this 
charged  his  case,  the  affair  would  terminate:  to  which  ours,  and  that  1  am  to  stand  in  dread  of  the  punishment  minute  piece  of  art  has,  it  is  said,  employed  the  officer  for 
Major  Macnamara  replied,  he  might,  of  course,  take  his  thereof,  let  me  be  tried,  as  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  be,  three  years.” 

friend  from  the  ground  when  he  pleased,  but  he  should  by  my  Peers;  R  not, ‘hen  by  the  voice  of  the  people  A«/t>in7.ea.-Further  discoveries  have  been 

enter  into  no  conditions;  adding,  it  was  probable  that  Disliking  the  English  because  they  are  no  onger  Eng-  ^ade  of  Roman  antiquities,  by  the  excavators  on  the  line 
there  might  ^  no  ^a.ion  to  discharge  the  whole  of  a  li.h-no  longer  that  hardy,  honest,  Iwld  people,  that  they  Western  Railwav,  in  ihe  parish  of  Strealley. 

s?***  •  ’'T.t  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  on  the  aummit  of  a  hill  of 

^  I  u  ;  u  ‘  u  I  "  •  '  remain  I  should  rely  in  confidence  upon  their  uitegrity  elevation  near  the  Thames  at  Streatley,  on  the  soil 

O  Gonnell  in  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  which  occasion-  and  justice  when  my  case  had  been  ful  y  examined.  Ka.;„»  i  .i,-,...  >_a.i„. 

bi.  in.„»,lb,«  r,u/.„d  .be  .«-.i,'‘..™an.>ea.  1,1.  » i.i.  b«.  fair  urLb.j.u,  Ued.bija. are,  .b«  ifb,  arJ^e'lLd^l 

said  that  Mr.  D  Esterre  was  very  disaJvantageousIy  the  next  packet  there  is  nothing  definitely  aettled  respect-  r.-#  .i— i.:„ _ _  ~  ..  .k... 

placed  by  his  second,  being  in  line  with  a  tree,  which  mg  my  affairs,  and  that  I  am  not  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  _ ai. 

lauded  direction  to  hi.  adver^iry’s  aim.  Mr  O’Connell  the  world  of  aspersions  intentionally  or  unintentionally  M’Donnell,^he  superinlendent  engineer,  tLence  inUie 
behaved  with  great  tenderness  to  the  wounded  gentle-  thrown  u^n  me,  I  shall  break  up  my  household,  and  build  disturbed  ;  a  Roman  coin 

man,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  one  whom  more  up  the  entrance-gate  to  my  premise.  ;  there  remaining,  J..  also  found  near  the  .Dot.--Read.iiir  i»f.-reur« 


01  pistols  wiin  courage  ana  resigiiaiion  every  misioriune  it  may  la  victoirsvous  dupensera  le  bonheur  f  These  155  letters 
hey  were  please  God  to  visit  me  with,  but  certainly  not  insult  from  are  distinctly  formed,  although  they  are  not  legible  with- 
had  dis-  man.  If  I  can  lie  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean-  out  a  strong  magnifying  glaaa.  The  production  of  this 
to  which  ours,  and  that  1  am  to  stand  in  dread  of  the  punishment  minute  piece  of  art  has,  it  is  said,  employed  the  officer  for 


spot,  and  protect  it  from  being  disturbed  ;  a  Roman  coin 


man,  w no  was  generally  regarueu  as  one  wnom  morr  up  u.e  «.»rancr-gair  i.  my  premise.  ;  vner»  remaining,  also  found  near  the  spot.-Rcad.n^  Afercury. 
cowardly  foes  had  induced  to  become  iheir  champion,  by  as  if  1  was  in  a  tomb,  till  my  character  has  been  done  jus-  e  jr 

working  on  his  high  spirit,  and  honourable  sensitiveness,  tice  to,  and  a  public  acknowledgment  put  in  the  papers,  Adelphi  Theatre. — On  Monday  night  Mr.  Rice,  the 

Mr.  D'Esterre’s  wound  proved  mortal,  and  in  a  few  days  signed  and  sealed  by  those  who  have  aspersed  me.  There  American  comedian,  reappeared  at  this  theatre  in  all  the 

"  be  expired.  is  no  trifling  with  those  who  have  Pitt  blood  in  their  veins,  glories  of  Jim  Crow.  He  was  three  times  encored  in  the 


V 


never-ending  eong,  with  iu  aaltatory  refrain,  each  encore  will  again  fly  to  hia  favourite  haunts  of  the  West,  and  his  admirers,  in  a  part  fraught  with  many  delicate  pee- 
being  as  much  of  a  repetition  as  the  celebrated  Irish  echo  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Paciflc,  complete  lagesyand  requiring  the  highetit  histrionic  power  to  do  them 
atK.ll.rney-“Howdo  you  do  Paddy  Blake  Vj-Echo :  his  investigations  of  the  races  who  are  there  and  who  are  forward  to  an  intellectual  treat, 

“  Arrah,  very  well,  I  thank  you.  '  Jim  Crow  should  not  already  every  day  more  and  more  familiarized  to  us  by  the  •>  ’  •' 

be  surprised  at  such  compliments  of  his  audience,  when  custom  becoming  fashionable  of  making  this  lour.  Should  which  will  form  the  great  est  feature  of  the  season  :  we 
he  seems  always  lo  leave  the  sequel  of  his  story  to  be  told  this  be  accomplished,  we  hope  there  will  not  remain  a  promise  to  put  on  our  veiy  best  behaviour  on  the  gLrious 
on  encore.  Some  allusions  to  the  present  state  of  things  dissenting  voice  to  the  purchase  by  Congress  of  this  truly 

in  Canada,  and  to  I^ord  Durham,  made  in  this  satumalian  magniiicent  national  museum.  Otherwise  Mr.  C.  must  u  • 

eflusion,  were  particularly  relished  in  the  house.  seek  in  foreign  lands  that  patronage  his  disinterested  and  We  have  just  heard  that,  i».at  excellent  commedian, 

,  I  noble  exertions  to  rescue  the  history  of  the  Aborigines  Mr.  Kichings,  takes  his  benefit  at  the  Park,  on  Thursday 

tin^I'at  U^dilr  pahUiiti  Ws  pXe  of  the  CoZ.TiZ.  i  here.-Star.  ^^e  17th  inst.  If  private  worth,  indefatigable  indue- 

ller  Majesty  has  already  honoured  him  with  three  sit- i  try,  and  professional  skill,  can  entitle  an  actor  to  the  syoi- 

tings  for  her  portrait.  The  painter  has  chosen  the  so-  THEATRICAl,S.  pathy  and  consideration  of  a  generous  public,  Mr.  Rich- 

160)11  inotn6nt  when  the  Queen,  kneeling  at  the  Altafy  •  Nothini?  havinup  been  produced  of  late  at  either  of  the  *  u  w  u  w  k.  ^  •  k 

pronounces  the  oath,  in  which  all  her  Objects  are  so  I  .  .  *  prouuc^  la  e  ^  bumper:  he  ha.  our  heartiest  wish- 

deeply  interested.  The  representation  of  a  coronation  j  particular  remark  ;  we  have  pre- 

scene  is  often  mere  decoration  and  show  ;  but  there  is  a  ,  ferred  being  silent  altogether,  to  entering  into  details  of 

dignity  and  simplicity  alniut  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Les-  '  performances,  which  areas  familiar  to  our  readers  as  the  OKIOIJfAL  PAPERS. 

hespicture  which  will  give  it  a  very  high  rank  a.  a  work  Hallclock.  In  THE  BUTTERFLY, 

of  historical  art  ;  and  from  the  slight  view  we  have  bad 

of  it,  we  can  venture  to  predict  that  this  composition  will  ;  earlier  part  of  the  week,  we  had  indeed  been  agreea-  From  th#  French  of  Lamartine, 

go  down  to  posterity  as  a  worthy  record  of  an  event  which  ■  bly  surprised  by  a  report  that  a  new  English  version  -uu  -ki. 


OKIOIJfAL.  PAPERS. 
THE  BUTTERFLY, 


From  tht  French  of  Lamartine. 


has  excited  such  universal  interest.— London  Observer.  I  .  Ladra,’  would  be  produced  forthwith,  with 

Neivly-diseovtred  Work  of  Mozart. — \  great  sensation  '  Mrs.  Baily,  late  Miss  Watson,  Brough  and  Morley,  as  | 
is  at  present  created  in  Germany  by  the  discovery  of  a  !  principal  supporter,  of  the  piece.  Wc  hailed  the  an- 
iiianuscrtpt  opera  of  Mozart,  not  quite  completed,  but  ;  ‘  .  /  ,  . 

still  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  available  for  publication  and  nouncement  with  devout  joy,  for  although  we  are  some- 
performance.  An  addition  to  the  few  but  unrivalled  '  what  squeamish  in  our  operatic  faith,  and  entertain  serious 
dramatic  works  of  this  illustrious  composer  will  indeed  ;  jouj,tg  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  last,  we  would  gladly  wel- 
be  an  event  in  the  musical  world  of  almost  unexampled  ..... 

interest.  We  find  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  the  following  ;  experiment  that  promised  to  compensate  the 

particulars  respecting  this  discovery  : — “  Mozart,  conipo-  ;  Manager  for  the  sums  of  money  that  have  been  of  late 
sing  his  great  vocal  works,  was  in  the  habit  of  first  wri-  i  dribbled  away  in  nightly  losses,  and  teach  him  at  the  same 
ling  down  at  a  rapid  sketch,  in  which  the  voice  parts  were  .l  .  .u  „  .  ,  •  . .  u  ..  u-  i. 

I  .  I  ,1  r  .u  I  time,  that  the  way  to  succeed,  IS  not  to  button  up  bis  pock- 

inserted  almost  entire,  but  only  an  outline  of  lh»  accom-  ’  ^  '  r 

paniincnt,  upon  two  staves,  with  a  few  initial  letters  here  I  ets,  whenever  sterling  compositions  are  submitted  to  his 
auJ  there,  indicating  the  instruments  for  which  particular  |  consideration,  or  the  name  of  a  dramatic  writer,  whose 

passages  were  intended.  M.  Andre,  aulic  councillor  and  _ : _ w-  .u-  i  l  c- 

chaj.el  master  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  who,  in  1799,  acquir-  “king  any  thing  like  a  fair  re-  , 

ed  from  .Mozart's  widow  ail  the  manuscripts  he  bad  left,  muneration  for  his  labours,  is  mentioned.  The  produc- 
has  found  among  them  the  sketch  of  an  Italian  opera  en-  j  tion  of  this  Opera  however  was  necessarily  postponed  un¬ 
titled  Zmde.  By  great  labour  and  jierwver.nce,  .M.  An-  til  last  night,  when  the  pressure  of  our  Editorial  duties, 
are  has  succeeded  in  deciphering  this  almost  illegible  i  i  .  .  •.  i  J  «>r  .  . 

manuscript,  and  in  pnxiucing  from  it  a  complete  score  of  ^®**derea  it  impossible  for  us  to  attend.  We  shall  avail 
the  opera,  which  (the  instrumental  parts  being  arranged  ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to  see  it  next  week :  and 
for  the  piano  forte)  is  immediately  to  be  published  at  !  a,  the  Orchestra  has  been  enlarged,  and  additional  choru- 

Oflenbach.”  I  l  u  i  l  „  .  n.  i  l 

ses,  have  been  engaged,  we  shall  most  likely  have  it  in 


Mr.  O’Connell. — Sunday  sen.,  at  Waterford,  the  Rev, 
John  Sheehan  proposed,  that  a  final  sum  of  100,000/ 
should  be  raised  by  subscription  in  Ireland,  as  compensa- 


I  our  power  to  report  favourably  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  the  whole  has  been  produced :  meanwhile,  we  sincerely 


.  has  made  the  survey. 


tion  fur  Mr.  O'Cannell's  public  services,  and  to  purchase  congratulate  Mr.  Simpson,  and  his  advisers,  for  the  ex-  \ 
an  estate  for  his  family,  as  a  provision  after  his  death,  cellent  taste  and  judgment  they  have  displayed  in  aelec- I 
Mr.  Sheehan  stated,  that  his  Diocesan,  the  Right  Rev.  —  •  e  e  .l  r  -r  I 

Dr.  Koran,  fully  concurred  with  him  in  the  project.  A  preference  of  any  other ;  for  if  any 

committee  was  appointed,  lo  confer  with  '.he  Trustees  of  thing  can  save  the  Park  from  utter  ruin,  or  mend  itsshat- 
ihe  O'Connell  tribute.  tered  fortunes,  this  exquisite  gem  of  the  great  composer 

Mr.  John  Fan  Buren  (son  of  the  .\merican  President,)  will  do  it;  ‘  La  Gazza  Ladra,’  is  an  Opera  to  which  we  j 
arrived  at  Belfast,  yesterday,  from  Gosford  Castle,  the  always  listen  with  more  than  usual  attention,  and  although  ! 

seat  of  Earl  Gosford.  Mr.  Van  Buren  proceeded  to  _ ...  n  .  .  ! 

Crawfordsburn,  the  seat  of  Sharman  Crawfo^,  Esq.  He  thoroughly,  that  we  could  act  as  prompter 

will  be  in  Belfast,  to-day,  about  12  o’clock.  He  is  a  young  f”*®  memory,  yet  its  music  always  comes  upon  our' 
man  of  unassuming  manners,  and  prepossessing  appear-  ears  with  such  startling  force  and  freshness  of  eflfect,  as  to  \ 

convince  us  that  no  other  Opera  can  stand  in  competition  j 

IXTEI.I.IOENCE.  *  | 

whole  eabject,  end  working  out  ite  intermediate  links —  ' 

Rail  Knadbelteeen  Bridgeport  and  Nero- York — Mr.  Ma-  _  _u-  t,  •  .  „| 

son.  of  the  Housatonic  roarhas  made  the  survey.  From  K'**!**'""*  emotion-which  it  is  necessary  above  all 
Bridgeport  to  Sawpiis,  5»0  miles,  the  cost  is  computed  at  things  for  a  dramatic  composer  to  possess,  and  j 

half  a  million.  From  Sawpits  to  Harlem  20  miles,  from  which  forms  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Rossini’s 
Bridge^rt  to  New-Haven  is  18  miles,  and  from  the  lat-  ^  j,  ,g  successfully  exhibited  as  in  this  I 

ter  to  Boston  a  rail  road  is  made  or  making  the  whole  ^ 

route,  except  28  miles,  from  Hartford  to  Springfield. —  piece ; 

Evening  Star.  Xt  the  National  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  last  days 

Mr.  Catlin  has  returned  with  his  Indian  Gallery  and  of  Pompet*.  with  splendid  scenery  and  decorations,  to-  j 
Collection  to  this  city,  after  an  absence  of  some  months  gether  with  Mademoiselle  Stephan  in  the  ballet,  and  old  i 
at  Boston,  where,  we  are  gratified  to  learn,  his  lectures  Master  Burke  in  comedy  ;  the  receipts  of  the  week,  and  ! 
and  exhibitions  of  the  portraits,  landscapes,  costumes,  .  r  ^  1 1  .  .  r  .u  .  l  ^  ,  i 

*c  met  with  that  steady  encouragement  which  was  to  ‘he  comfortable  sUte  of  the  treasury  are  the  best  proofs  ^ 
be  expected  fiom  the  inhabitants  of  a  literary  and  refined  that  could  be  given,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  doing  busi-  . 
city,  ever  ready  to  patronize  .\merican  Ulent  and  enter-  ness  at  this  establishment it  is  currently  reported  that  ! 
prise  He  is  now  as  usual  industriously  occupied  u,mn  has  purchassed  a  new  play  by  N.  P.  WillU,  ! 

ihe  immense  mass  of  interesting  materials  his  industry  ...  .  ^  k  /  J  i 

and  courage  have  gathered — preparing  notes  for  his  great  which  is  said  to  contain  many  bnlli''nt  passages,  much 
history  of  our  Aboriginal  tribes — touching  up  and  finish-  genuine  poetry,  and  is  sltogether  looked  upon  as  a  pro-  ^ 
ing  hi.  jwrtrait.  of  the  Chiefs,  &c.  He  will  reside  iii  j.  ^ 

New-York  during  the  winter,  or  driven  by  that  impatient  .  tvu  i  .i.. 

enthusiasm  of  adventure  which  seven  years’  residence  Chiton  burnt  her  fingers  :  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Wallack,  t 
among  the  N.  W.  and  Prairie  tribes  has  created  in  him,  intends  to  avail  himself  of  this  novelty  to  appear  before  ! 


Born  with  the  spring  time,  with  the  roses  dying, 
Wafted  on  the  zephyr’s  wing  to  the  skies  so  bright ; 
On  the  newly-opened  bosom  of  the  flowers  lying, 
Richly  steeped  in  perfume,  in  azure,  and  in  light ; 
Shaking  off  the  golden  dust  to  its  pinions  given. 
Floating  like  the  summer's  breath  to  the  vaults  of 
Heaven. 

This  is  the  butterfly's  destiny  so  fair  ! 

Resembling  desire,  which  never  rests  its  wing. 

Ever  unsatisfied,  glancing  on  every  thing. 

Returns  at  last  to  heaven  to  seek  for  pleasure  there. 


My  first  are  stamped  on  every  page 
That  wanders  through  the  land ; 

And  there  the  heart  they  do  engage, 

And  animate  the  band. 

Engines  of  mighty  power  they  are, 

For  evil  or  for  good ; 

They  rouse  the  armed  host  to  war. 

They  calm  the  swelling  flood. 

They  thunder  in  the  lordly  hall, 

Where  statesmen  ponder  well — 

And  now  like  liquid  pearls  they  fall. 

Or  like  soft  music's  swell, 

They  lift  the  tranced  soul  above. 

In  some  delightful  hour. 

When  the  heart’s  throbs  are  ruled  by  I.,ove, 
And  own  his  magic  power ! 

They  clothe  the  radiant  thoughts  that  spring, 
Like  lightning,  from  the  breast ; 

They  o'er  the  soul  their  magic  fling. 

Its  passions  soothe  to  rest. 

They  wing  the  maiden’s  flutt’ring  thought. 
They  waft  the  lover’s  prayer ; 

And  o'er  the  wide  seaa  they  have  bran  gfat 
Tidings  from  friends  afar  ! 

They  ’re  carolled  in  joy's  blithsoma  hoar — 
Scarce  breathed  in  days  of  wo— 

They  're  whispered  in  the  trelliced  bower. 

In  deep  tones  soft  and  low. 

My  second  **  makes  the  man,”  't  is  said. 

It  is  a  word  of  power — 

To  it  respect  is  ever  paid, 

Tis  woman’s  valued  dower. 

My  whole  is  one  whose  melodies 

Through  many  a  heart  have  thrilled  : 

Who  would  not  list  his  harmonies 
Till  all  the  soul  is  filled 
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With  a  deep  joy  one  oniy  feel* 

When  wakea  the  poet’i  lyre, 

Wboae  muaic  in  the  spirit  steals, 

And  lights  the  hidden  fire. 

Nature,  in  all  her  forms,  he  loves 
like  a  familiar  friend  ; 

Amid  her  silent  paths  he  roves, 

Where  choicest  beauties  blend. 

He  paints  the  landscape  spreading  wide  ; 
He  by  the  lake  doth  stray  ; 

He  floats  upon  the  gentle  tide. 

When  “  dies  the  parting  day.” 

Tbd  depths  of  human  hearts  he  sounds. 
He  counts  their  pulses’  play, 

Nut  amid  Pleasure’s  circling  rounds, 

But  where  the  feeble  ray 

From  one  small  lamp  doth  light  the  cot — 
The  poor  njan's  humble  home  ; 

Who  lives  contented  with  his  lot. 

Nor  wishes  thence  to  roam. 

His  strains,  like  fountains  in  the  waste, 
Refresh  the  fevered  heart ; 

Who  doth  their  “cup  of  water”  taste 
Hath  of  pure  Joy  a  part ! 

Then  seek  iny  w  hole,  and  thou  wilt  find 
One  who,  lor  many  days 

Of  calm  delight,  will  trance  thy  mind 
With  his  own  thrilling  I.iys  ' 


SELIXT  POETIC.ll.  EXTIIACT. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  WINTER, 

1  COME  not  like  Summer,  with  sunshine  and  flowers. 
Tripping  gay  over  the  meadow  and  lea ; 

I  come  with  the  tempest  cloud  that  pours 
Its  ravage  o’er  land  and  sea. 

1  come  with  the  rushing  flood  and  the  blast. 

Laying  forest  and  flow’ret  low  ; 

And  wrap  the  prostrate  world,  at  last. 

In  a  winding-sheet  of  snow. 

Now,  the  liquid  sounds  of  joy  that  gushed 
From  each  beautiful  songster's  throat. 

In  the  bright  and  gay  Summer  months  are  hushed, 
Like  the  grave,  where  they  enter  not 

Yet,  like  Summer,  1  have  my  music,  too. 

But,  oh  !  it  is  fearfully  grand  ; 

It  comes  when  the  tempest  is  bursting  new. 

And  the  billows  are  lasbing  the  strand. 

And  like  her,  I’ve  my  beautiful  sights  and  forms, 
Though  they  boast  not  a  gaudy  hue  ; 

I've  tlie  pale  white  cloud  that  heralds  the  storms. 

And  the  ocean  of  deepest  blue. 

And,  oh  !  w  hat  a  rich  and  glorious  sky 
Is  mine,  on  a  wintry  night. 

When  the  royal  moon  is  abroad  on  high. 

With  her  countless  gems  of  light ! 

And  oil  you  may  see,  in  that  starry  hall, 

My  merry  dancers  rare. 

Darting  along  at  their  midnight  ball. 

And  glowing  and  shifting  there. 

Atill,  these  Wautiful  scenes  afford  not  to  me 
8uch  emotions  of  deep  delight. 

As  the  howl  of  the  blast,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea,. 
That  prelude  a  stormy  night ; 

When  the  moon  through  the  scudding  vapour  careers. 
Like  a  phantom  that  mocketh  the  eye. 

And  now  in  a  pitchy  cloud  disappears. 

And  now  shews  her  pale  face  on  the  sky. 

But,  oh !  when  the  tempest  rushes,  at  length, 

In  its  deadliest  fury  driven. 

How  I  exult  in  the  mighty  strength. 

Which  1  wiekl  as  the  agent  of  Heaven ' 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 


From  th*  Ixmc’on  Court  JounuU. 

ON  SOIREES  MUSICALES. 

When  people  set  themselves  down  and  determine  to 
enjoy  themselves,  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  able  to  obtain 
any  kind  of  pleasure  that  is  not  excessively  forced,  while 
it  very  oflen  happens  that  they  instinctively  decline,  so 
tenacious  is  nature  of  being  tyrannically  commanded,  into 
a  moat  legitimate  melancholy — “  a  haggard  joyfulness,” — 
a  yawning  state  of  increasing  weariness,  which  flings 
them,  at  night  time,  upon  their  pillows  to  lament  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  the  day  that  is  past  and  to  renew  their  strengths, 
that  the  same  silly  hunting  after  happiness  may  recom¬ 
mence  on  the  morrow.  Felicity,  the  world  generally  ima¬ 
gines,  is  a  gvoJ  quite  out  of  our  beck  and  call — enjoyment 
not  a  whit  less  easy  of  attainment  than  the  smiles  of  a  co¬ 
quette — contort  a  pleasant  sort  of  a  thing  which  we  have 
or  have  not,  just  as  we  take  it  into  our  heads.  Hence  it 
is  that  conversaziones  had  their  origin — that  people  were 
requested  to  assemble  in  handsomely  furnished  suites  of 
apartments  to  walk  about,  look  at  bad  drawings  and  stupid  i 
aibums,hear  wretched  music,  and,  oj  course ,  (since  it  was 
a  conversazione,)  to  hold  their  tongues.  Thence,  also,  it  | 
was  that  iSoirec.*  .Vustca/es  had  their  origin.  This  awful  j 
determination  to  clutch  hold  of  pleasure,  as  though  it  were  , 
a  wild  beast  with  whom  humanity  gloried  in  struggling,  j 
this  awful  determination  it  was  which  first  gave  rise  to  ' 
musical  evenings,  those  most  miserable  of  all  merry- nia- j 
kings,  the  grimmest,  the  most  wearying,  and  the  least  | 
attractive  of  all  violent  rejoicings  under  the  sun.  No  | 
doubt,  people  may  gather  together  to  enjoy  a  little  music  j 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  criminal  ^ 

;  views  or  motives — there  is  nothing  immoral  in  the  fact  of ; 

one  young  lady’s  playing  brilliantly  on  the  pianoforte,  an- 
'  other  on  the  harp,  or  the  guitar,  and  so  on — gentlemen 
who  sing  may  be  honest,  and  ladies  who  sing  may  be  mo¬ 
dest  to  a  degree,  but  still  how  dreadful  are  these  said  Sot- 
'  rees  Musirid.es.  You  arc  told,  for  instance,  that  Lady 
Uiana  is  going  to  sing — and  to  sing  ‘Hi  piacer.’  You  ; 

I  are  all  attention,  admiring  the  air,  and  (as  the  lady’s  figure  | 

'  is  not  bad,  her  face  not  bad,  and  her  manners  rather  dis-  i 
tingnee)  are  quite  prepared  to  admire  her  singing.  Very  ' 
goo<l.  She  seats  herself  at  the  instrument,  and  after  a  ^ 
i  most  immense  prelude,  composed  of  the  minuet  in  Don  | 
i  Giovanni,  ‘  Meet  me  by  Moonlight,’  the  overture  to  the 
'  Magic  Flute,  and  the  drum  part  of  the  Battle  of  Prague, 

I  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  unnecessary  bangs  in  the 
:  bass,  and  skittish  jerkings  up  into  the  highest  note  in  the  | 
treble  ;  and  lastly,  a  sort  of  general  mingling  of  confused 
melodies  of  all  sorts  with  a  sort  of  inexplicable  running 
about,  apparently  fur  not  the  least  reason  whatever  ;  after 
all  this  the  lady  begins  to  sing,  at  least  so  it  seems,  as 
everybody  is  silent,  though,  since  the  lady’s  lips  are  clos¬ 
ed  and  no  sound  can  we  hear  arising  from  them,  since  her 
eyes  are  quite  shut,  and  her  whole  face  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
pose,  how  anybody  manages  to  ascertain  that  the  lady  has 
commenced  is  a  matter  of  some  mystery.  After  a  period 
we  are  convinced  that  she  has  l>een  singing  some  time, 
for  she  suddenly  shrieks  out  ‘  Piu  lieto  giomo’ — so  she 
must  evidently  be  far  advanced  in  the  air — and  we,  at  last, 
begin  to  have  symptoms  of  her  finishing — alarming  symp¬ 
toms — screams  decidedly  violent,  then  vigorously  violent, 
then  awfully  so,  till  at  last  the  “  pietty  warbler’’  has  stir¬ 
red  up  her  vocal  confidence  to  such  a  tremendous  pitch  ! 
that  she  jumps  up  a  whole  octave  higher  than  she  has  yet 
reached,  sticks  her  chin  out  to  help  her  up  half  a  note 
higher,  and  finishes  with  a  well-meant  leap,  therefore,  to 
the  safety  of  her  terrainatory  key-note.  Then  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  her  Ladyship’s  mamma,  taps  her  kidded  little  finger 
lightly  upon  the  summit  of  her  open  fan,  l.a>rd  Charles 
pats  his  nail  with  the  frame  of  his  eye-glass,  and  Miss 
Hildebrand  turns  round,  and  says,  “  What  an  awful  noise 
she’s  been  making  !”  fainting  almost  the  next  minute 
when  she  finds  that  the  observation  has  not  been  address¬ 
ed,  as  she  supiiosed,  to  her  own  mother,  but  to  Lady  Di's 
sister — one  of  those  delightful  creatures  who  like  such 
I  pleasant  mistakes  immensely, .and  do  not  keep  them  par¬ 
ticularly  secret — while  Lady  Di  herself,  blushing  beneath 
a  shower  of  all  sorts  of  compliments,  begins  a  set  criticism 
on  the  compositions  of  Rossini,  which  leads  to  a  little  dif- 
I  ference  of  opinion  between  herself  and  a  gentleman  with 
a  mild  tenor,  who  is  subsequently  requested  by  her  lady¬ 
ship  to  “  indulge  us”  with  an  air.  He  obligingly  com¬ 
plies  ;  then  a  bass  gentleman  sings  a  low  song,  then  a 
short  gentleman  sings  a  high  one,  then  another  lady 
screams,  then  “  her  ladyship’s  youngest  sister’’  plays  a 
Strauss  waltz  very  badly,  then  some  one  gives,  ‘  La  Bion- 
dina,’  by  making  facetious  faces  over  a  flute  ;  then  some 
one  else  plays  a  solo  upon  the  violoncello,  loe  thinking,  all 
the  while,  that  we  should  experience  just  as  much  delight, 
were  he  to  seize  hold  of  his  walking-stick  and  inconti¬ 
nently,  for  an  unlimited  period,  rub  his  knee-pan  with  it. 
Then  a  gentleman  who  has  been  travelling,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  winters,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 


those  other  places  in  which  jnsantry  and  foelry  are  ima¬ 
gined  by  some  people  to  be  synonymous  terme,  volunteers 
a  few  national  airs,  “  pleasing,”  as  lie  himself  suggests, 
“  on  account  of  their  striking  peculiarity,”  and  to  whose 
merits  he  candidly  adds,  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  the 
very  least  justice.  Two  of  these  lead  to  another  couple, 
and  so  on — till  the  gentleman  gets  so  excessively  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  sensation  that  bis  airs  give  rise  to,  that  he 
absolutely  ventures  to  play  a  Kamskatkan  unpublished 
dirge  upon  the  pianoforte,  evincing  bis  learning  at  the 
same  time,  by  singing  it  in  its  native  words.  Heaven 
knows  where  these  “  little  ebullitions  of  national  senti¬ 
ment”  might  end  if  it  were  not  for  the  entry  of  an  eminent 
composer  and  writer  of  the  most  popular  fashionable  bal¬ 
lads  of  the  day,  who  is  prevailed  upon,  after  a  becoming 
time,  to  sing,  ‘  She  heard  him  groan,  and  saw  he  wept,’ 
which  gives  excessive  satisfaction —such  satisfaction,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Lady  Di  persuades  him  to  copy  them  into  her 
album,  which  he  does  with  a  courtesy  becoming  the  poet 
and  considerable  diflidence,  reading  them  aloud  afterwards 
while  the  gentlemen  look  pathetic,  and  all  the  ladies  are 
very  nearly  weeping. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Soirees 
Musieales — during  which  people  are  generally  unhappy 
because  they  are  so  determined  to  be  the  reverse,  just  at 
the  weary  man  who  tries  hardest  ti>  stop  awake  is  pretty 
sure  to  fall  asleep  sooner  than  his  brethren. 

A  letter  from  Saragossa  of  the  26th  ult.,  announces 
that  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  had  definitively  settled  on 
separating  itself  from  that  of  .Madrid,  and  on  proclaiming 
its  independence. 


OUR  WEEKLY  COSSIP. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  us  to  note  the  gradual  progress 
of  thos(M  institutions  that  have  been  established  with  a 
view  to  setting  in  motion  all  the  moral  engines  that  en¬ 
lightened  beneficence  can  bring  into  play,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  the  work  of  reformation  among  that  portion  of  our 
fellow  beings  whose  unhappy  condition  has  always  at 
traded  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  from  the  days 
of  Howard  to  our  own  time.  On  this  occasion,  we  are 
particularly  indebted  to  the  extreme  urbanity  of  the  Hoc. 
Aaron  Clarke,  the  eflicient  Mayor  of  our  city,  for  having 
aflbrdcd  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  auspices,  the  various  charitable  and  other  public 
institutions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York,  and  of 
witnessing  (he  excellent  systems  of  treatment  and  disci¬ 
pline  introduced  by  the  present  directors,  under  whose 
able  superintendence  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  dun¬ 
geon  has  been  changed  into  an  asylum  of  rep>'ntancr, 
and  the  receptacles  of  youthful  delinquency  into  schools 
of  productive  industry.  It  was  our  original  intention  to 
have  devoted,  this  week,  a  portion  of  our  columns  to  a 
separate  review  of  each  establishment — to  point  out  in 
the  first  instance,  the  humane  policy  and  the  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantages  of  the  present  system  at  the  House  of 
Refuge,  compared  with  that  which  prevailed  only  a  few 
years  since,  when  juvenile  delinquents,  instead  of  being 
rescued  from  the  paths  of  vice,  ere  yet  they  had  become 
hardened  in  sin  and  callous  to  shame,  were  thrust  into  a 
prison  among  crowds  of  oftenders  of  every  shade  of 
crime,  to  be  confirmed  in  wickedness  by  the  poisonous 
influencs  of  desperate  associates — and  to  show,  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  excellent  system  of  tuition  now  in  practice  it 
the  Blind  .Asylum,  and  at  ths  institution  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  how  much  might  be  attained  by  a  person  wholly 
deprived  of  sight,  speech,  and  hearing,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  early  culture,  mental  energy,  and  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  :  but  the  press  of  other  matter  will  not  permit  us  to 
indulge  in  any  further  observation  at  present.  On  some 
future  occasion  we  shall  take  up  the  subjeot  again,  when 
we  will  endeavour  to  show  by  argumentative  demonstra¬ 
tion,  how  infinitely  preferable  are  the  simple  and  yet 
comprehensive  methods  of  tuition,  discipline,  and  correc¬ 
tion  followed  in  this  country,  over  the  conflicting  systams 
practiced  in  European  institutions  of  the  same  kind, 
which,  from  being  more  metaphysical,  are  less  calculated 
to  produce  speedy  results. 

We  are  not  more  afliuent  in  literary  rumours  than  we- 
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Were  laat  week,  although  many  ciicumatances,  in  them- 
Kelves  trifling,  confirm  ui  in  the  gratifying  belief,  that 
Literature  is  spreading  among  us,  and  that  it  is  beginning 
to  pervade  and  refine  the  immense  body  of  the  middle 
classes  :  among  these  pleasant  indications  are  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  for  literary  institutions,  and  the  evident  anxi¬ 
ety  manifested  to  hear  any  new  lecturer  that  has  come  for¬ 
ward  to  instruct.  The  crowds  that  attend  Professor  Sim¬ 
mons’s  lectures  on  poetic  literature  at  the  Clinton  Hall, 
aflbrd  a  cheering  and  stimulating  conviction,  that  we  are 
not  far  wrong  in  what  we  have  ventured  to  assert :  for  we 
doubt  much  whether  the  reputation  of  the  lecturer  alone — 
his  chaste  style  of  elocution,  or  the  power  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  the  dazzling  dra|>ery  of 
figurative  expression,  would  have  proved  all-sufficient  in 
these  cold  bitter  nights,  to  drive  so  many  honest  people  as 
we  have  seen  assembled  in  the  Hall,  from  their  happy  fire¬ 
sides,  had  there  not  been  a  growing  disposition  in  the  public 
mind,  to  seize  upon  knowledge  wherever  it  is  to  l>e  found, 
and  to  grasp  at  learning  whenever  it  can  be  conveyed  to 
them  under  an  agreeable  form  Nevertheless,  it  must  Ije 
admitted,  that  Literature  itself  suffers  something  from  the 
tyranny  of  politics  ;  times  of  change  and  excitement  are 
not  favourable  to  works  of  thought  or  imagination;  and 
no  books  have  as  yet  been  announced  which  can  claim  the 
merit  of  invention  or  of  originality.  This,  however,  only 
applies  to  America  :  in  lK)ndon  there  are  just  as  many 
literary  novelties  announced,  and  in  the  market,  as  if  no 
such  thing,  as  contending  political  parties  had  ever  dis¬ 
tracted  the  land  :  indeed,  so  great  is  the  influx  of  new 
publications,  which  the  useful  knowledge"  people  in 
{■articular  have  put  forth,  that  the  Old  School  Dibliopo- 
lists,  w  ho  consider  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  tra¬ 
ders  in  town,  apprehensive  of  some  sudden  depreciation  in 
the  article,  have  got  up  a  regularly  organized  opposition 
against  Charles  Knight,  who  having  found  out  the  secret 
to  please  the  million,  laughs  in  his  sleeves  and  pockets 
the  profits.  G.  U  P.  James,  asid  Charles  Heath,  are  hard 
at  work  in  their  respective  capacities,  upon  a  very  showy 
affair,which  is  to  be  denominated  “  The  Book  of  the  Pas¬ 
sions  ’’  The  plates  are  highly  spoken  of,  and  as  it  is  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  said  passions  will  l>c  facsimiU't  of  certain 
ladies,  well  known,  in  the  higher  circles,  the  book  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  very  profitable  speculation. 

From  among  the  vast  quantity  of  works  that  have  lately 
been  published  in  I.,ondan,  there  will  be  found  at  Wiley 
ft  Putnam’s,  a  new  edition  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  with 
plates — Illustrations  of  Natural  History — The  Life  and 
Reign  of  William  IV — The  fifth  volume  of  the  Doctor — 
Harcourt’s  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge — Lardner's  new  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Cabinet  Encyclopedia,  containing  Eminent 
British  Statesmen — The  third  volume  of  the  Literary  Re¬ 
mains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  Colonel  Reed's  magnificent 
work  on  the  Iaws  of  Storms,  illustrated  by  charts  and 
wood  cuts.  The  facts  collated  in  this  extraordinary  book, 
arc  in  themselves  full  of  interest — we  have  a  clue  towards 
an  explanation  of  the  variable  winds,  the  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  exhibited  during  tropical  hurricanes  ;  together  with 
the  startling  arsertion  that  the  magnetic  needle  cannot 
be  relied  on  during  these  storms  ;  for,  although  no  per¬ 
ceptible  movement  can  be  observed  in  the  latitude  of 
Great  Britain,  the  needle  may  be  influenced  towards  the 
equator,  and  where  these  great  storms  have  their  origin. 
Franklin  was  aware  that  what  he  called  north-east  storms 
came  from  the  south-west,  and  the  geographical  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  probably  contributed  not  s  little 
to  lead  his  inquiring  mind  to  meteorological  studies. 

We  hear  from  Paris,  that  a  new  tragic  actress,  in  the 
person  of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  has  appeared  on  the 
icenes  of  Talma’s  triumphs  ;  her  face  is  said  to  be  infan¬ 
tine,  and  of  forbidding  expression;  and  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  extreme  youth,  the  features  and  head  are  not 


such  as  promise  to  grow  or  be  developed.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  gestures,  and  her  art  of  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  very  common-place  couplets  of  Racine,  betray 
at  once  the  actress  of  first-rate  tragic  talents,  although 
these  lie  far  more  in  intellect  than  in  physical  power. 

A  new  star  in  the  musical  firmament  has  also  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Ernesta  Grisi,  a  cousin  of  La  Diva  Giu-  j 
/ietta.  She  is  said  to  be  a  very  pretty  girl,  rather  short  | 
in  stature,  but  round  and  finely  formed,  with  a  sweet  | 
countenance,  fine  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  mouth.  Her  i 
voice  is  good,  though  its  low  tones  are  apparently  deficient  | 
in  fullncs,  and  she  sang  with  a  degree  of  simplicity  and 
feeling  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  audience. 
At  the  end  of  the  Opera,  the  Grisi  was  called  for  as  usual,  ' 
and  she  wishing  to  give  her  cousin  a  share  of  her  triumph, 
brought  her  upon  the  stage,  seemingly  almost  by  force, 
half  undressed,  wrapped  in  a  brown  dressing  gown,  and 
with  her  hair  about  her  ears. 


MISCELLAHEA. 

As  an  instance  of  the  progress  of  the  fashionables  of 
Constantinople,  in  the  adoption  of  the  manners  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  consort  of  Reshid 
Pacha,  wishing  recently  to  invite  the  lady  of  the  Belgian 
ambassador  to  her  residence,  sent  a  note  couched  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  the  most  approved  style  of  the  faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main  : — “Madame  Reshid  Pacha  prie  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronne  O'Sullivan  de  Grasse  de  lui  faire  I'honneur  de 
venir  d.'jcuner  chez  elle  samedi  prochain.’’  This  little 
note  is  said  to  have  excited  a  most  agreeable  sensation 
among  the  diplomatic  circles  of  Pera,  as  indicating  the 
approaching  emancipation  of  the  fair  sex  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. — London  Examinr.r. 

Wtlkteana. — Who  has  not  admired  the  truthfulness  and 
varied  expression  of  the  countenances  of  Wilkie’s  charac¬ 
ters  ^  and  why  '  because  they  are  all  portraits.  One  fine 
afternoon  he  was  walking  with  a  friend  along  the  new 
road  ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets  which  run  towards 
the  terra  incognita  of  Somers’  Town,  an  old  wealhp.r- 
hcaten  man  had  kept,  time  out  of  mind,  an  apple-stall,  and 
at  the  corner  of  the  next  street,  and  within  sight  of  each 
other,  there  was  the  old  man’s  wife,  with  her  stall  of  small 
ware.  Wilkie  saw  the  man — was  in  rapture  with  his 
marked  countenance,  and  immediately  asked  him  if  he 
would  leave  his  stall,  and  go  and  have  his  picture  taken, 
for  which  he  should  be  paid  1  The  old  man  stared.  He 
thought  it  was  a  scurvy  joke  of  the  painter.  Meantime 
the  old  lady  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  approaching  the 
party,  she  soundly  rated  Wilkie  and  his  friend.  When 
she  found,  however,  that  they  were  serious,  the  latent 
pride  of  the  old  dame  was  fanned  into  a  flame  which  had 
long  lain  still  in  her  bosom.  “Picture  taken!’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed  in  amazement.  “  By  my  troth,"  said  she,  “  if  ye 
had  seen  him  forty  years  ago,  ye  would  have  thought  it 
worth  taking.”  “  My  good  woman,"  said  Wilkie,  “  forty 
years  ago  it  would  not  have  answered  my  purpose."  Mat-  i 
ters  were  soon  arranged ;  the  old  man  gave  the  painter  ! 
two  or  three  sittings,  fur  which  he  received  five  shillings  | 
each.  He  was  the  original  of  the  Neatherd  in  the  inim-  i 
itable  picture  of  “  Alfred  in  the  Neatherd’s  cottage."  Con-  | 
stable,  R.  A.,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  Alfred. — Litera-  \ 
ry  Gazette. 

Hatred  of  the  Spantardt  for  the  French.  — “  I  ought  at 
once  to  have  known  you  were  no  braggart  gavachof* 
said  the  landlord,  “  by  your  not  making  a  noise  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  house,  calling  for  every  thing,  and  abusing  every 
Ixidy.  How  do  you  think  one  of  these  gentry,  who  came 
into  Spain  as  friendt,  to  tranquillize  the  country,  behaved 
to  our  Alcadr  ?  The  Frenchman  wanted  a  billet,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  office  shot,  went  to  the  Aleade't  house  for  it.  The 
Alcadr  was  at  dinner  with  a  couple  of  friends  ;  he  begged 
the  officer  to  be  seated,  saying  he  would  send  for  the  L's- 
enbano  and  have  a  billet  made  out  for  him  *  .\nd  am  I  to 
be  kept  waiting  for  your  clerk  V  said  the  Frenchman  :  *  a 
pretty  joke,  indeed  ’  ‘  He  will  l>e  here  in  an  instant,’ 

said  the  Alcalf ;  ’pray  have  a  little  patience,  and  he  seat¬ 
ed.’  ‘  Patience,  indeed  !’  exclaimed  the  other.  ‘  Make  the 
billet  out  directly  yourself,  or  I'll  pull  the  house  about 
your  ears  !’  ‘Tuiccio !  senor,’  replied  the  mayor;  ‘  do  you 
not  see  that  I  am  at  dinner  1’  ‘MTiat  are  you  at  noir?’  said 
the  Frenchman  ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  table  cloth  he  drew 
it,  plates,  dishes,  glasses,  and  every  thing,  off  the  table. 
This  is  the  way  our  French  fricrida  behaved  to  us.’’ — 
Scott'*  Honda  df  G ranada. 


*  Term  for  a  Frenchman. 


Queen  Anne'*  Love  for  her  Contort.— friendships 
were  flames  of  extravagant  passion — ending  in  indifle- 
rence  or  aversion.  Her  love  to  the  Prince,  seemed,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  to  be  prodigiously  great ;  but  great  as 
was  the  passion  of  her  grief,  her  stomach  was  greater ;  for 
the  very  day  he  died,  she  ate  three  very  large  and  hearty 
meals,  so  that  one  would  think  that  as  other  persons’  grief 
takes  away  their  appetites,  her  appetite  took  away  her 
grief  Nor  was  it  less  remarkable  where  there  was  so 
great  an  appearance  of  love,  the  peculiar  pleasure  she 
took  before  his  funeral  in  settling  the  order  of  it,  and 
naming  the  persona  that  were  to  attend,  and  placing  them 
according  to  their  rank,  and  to  the  rules  of  prec^ence, 
which  was  the  entertainment  she  gave  herself  every  day, 
till  that  solemnity  was  over. — Corretpondenee  of  the 
Duche**  of  Marlborough. 

The  Knight*  of  Malta. — The  presence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  Milan,  has  been  followed,  among  many  other 
acts  of  liberality,  by  the  restitution  to  the  knights  of  Malta 
of  the  estates  which  had  been  added  to  the  dominions  of 
the  crowm,  with  permission  to  establish  new  Coinmande- 
ries  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  military  object  of 
the  order  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  influence : 
only  the  care  of  the  sick,  as  the  earliest  object  of  the  first 
knights  at  Jerusalem,  has  latterly  revived,  and  they  have 
founded  httspUals  fur  this  purpose,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
some  other  cities.  The  restoration  of  the  estates  in  Iiom- 
bardy  is  of  the  more  importance  as  the  other  Italian  States 
may  be  thereby  induced  to  give  back  to  the  Order  the  pro- 
(lerty  in  their  possession.  France  possesses  the  richest 
Gommandcries  which  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  Order  to 
recover,  though  in  our  times  nothing  can  be  positively 
predicteil  resjiecting  that  country,  because  changes  take 
(tlace  there  which  nobody  could  have  had  any  presenti¬ 
ment  of  in  1830 — Allgemeine  Zeilung. 

The  following  anecdote  is  proof  the  Emperor  Nicholas’s 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  talent  of  Mademoiselle  Tag- 
lioni.  The  Em|>eror  was  present  at  one  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle’s  representations  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  passed  b^ 
the  stage  a  few  moments  before  the  entrance  of  the  admi¬ 
rable  dantatrice.  “  You  have  forgotten  your  bouquet,” 
observed  his  Majesty.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  upon  this, 
showed  the  Emperor  the  bouquet  which  she  held  in  Her 
hand,  and  in  change  for  which  his  .Majesty  presented  her 
with  a  bouquet  of  precious  stones.  The  one  which  he 
had  received  from  her  he  kept  during  the  whole  of  the 
representation.  After  the  ballet,  M^emoiselle  Taglioni 
was  called  fur  and  crowned  with  flowers  ;  and  the  Em¬ 
press,  in  the  height  of  her  enthusiasm,  detached  her  rich 
bracelets  from  her  wrists,  and  threw  them  at  her  feet. — 
London  Court  Journal. 

Bigotted  preference  for  the  technique  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  is  that  which  almost  always  enslaves  the  taste  of 
artists,  and  renders  their  opinions  about  pictures,  so  often 
perverted  oracles,  not  only  narrowing  their  minds,  but 
lowering  them  to  the  scope  and  standard  of  mechanical 
merit.  Now,  such  merit  should  have  its  honour,  and  the 
dilettante  who  refuses  this,  is  just  as  blind  as  the  srtist 
who  bestows  it  nowhere  else,  save  that  the  farmer  is  blind 
with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the  other  with  his  ryes  open. 
But  the  highest  honours  to  the  highest  merits.  Moral 
and  mental  excellencies  should  ever  outweigh  technical, 
spiritual  outweigh  sensual ;  an  obvious  rule  of  criticism 
seldom  observed — or  there  would  not  subsist  so  many 
conflicting,  jarring,  and  erroneous  opinions  — Athenceune. 

Singular  Lunar  Phenomenon  — The  sky  presented  on* 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  SQth,  a  remarkable  and  most 
beautiful  appearance.  It  was,  as  those  who  were  up  at 
i  3  o’clock  will  rrniembcr,  a  very  cold,  clear  morning.  The 
I  moon  was  very  bright  and  was  sunvunded  by  a  faint  cir- 
:  cle  extending  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  the 
I  horizon  in  diameter,  .hi  two  opposite  points  in  this  cir- 
i  cle,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  appeared  two  balls  a 
I  little  larger  than  the  moon  ;  they  were  of  variegated  co¬ 
lors  and  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  attached  to  each  was  a 
long  train,  similar  to  the  tail  of  a  comet,  extending  in  a 

■  direction  from  the  moon  in  the  centre,  narrowing  down  to 
a  point  and  fading  in  color  as  it  receded  ;  the  length  of 

■  the  train  was  about  equal  to  half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  around  the  moon.  The  whole  was  very  beautiful 
and  attracted  the  admiration  of  quite  a  number  of  specta¬ 
tors,  amongst  whom  were  several  who  had  been  in  situa- 

'  tions  to  observe  particularly  celestial  phenomena,  but  none 
who  remembered  ever  having  seen  any  similar  appear- 
'  ance. 

This  paragraph  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  some  one  better  able  to  give  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  account  of  it. — Providence  Journal. 
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NOW  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINT¬ 
INGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aria,  in  Barclay -street,  via. 


Mercantile  library  association- 

lectures  1S38-9. 

Introductory  by  Francis  L.  Hawkes,  D.  D. 

One  Lecture — “  The  character  and  influence  of  Commerce,” 
by  John  Inman,  Ekj. 

One  Lecture — “Commerce,  as  connected  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,”  by  L>anl.  D.  Barnard. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  following  topics; 

1st.  “General  views  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Mind.” 

2d.  “  Apiiiication  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Constitution 
to  Physical  Education  ” 

3(1.  “General  view  of  the  Mental  Constitution  of  Man.” 
4th.  Application  of  the  Knowledgeof  this  Con.stitution  to 
Mental  Education  and  Practical  Conduct.”  By  Geo. 
Combe,  of  Edinburgh 

One  Lecture — “  The  princijiles  of  commercial  integrity,  and 
the  relation  subsisting  between  delitor  and  creditor.” 

,  By  Judge  Flopkinson,  of  Philadel|>hia. 

One  Lecture — “  Common  Sense,”  by  the  same. 

One  Lecture — “Sir  Walter  Raleigh,”  by  Wm.  W.  Sim¬ 
mons,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  life  and  character  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
with  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of 
Egyfit,”  by  John  I.  Stephens,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  Miralieau  ”  by  John  O.  Sargeant,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “The  Sea,”  by  John  Neal,  Esq.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Two  Lectures  on  Sound  ; 

1st.  “  On  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sound.” 

2d.  “  On  the  sensations  and  instruments  of  sound,”  by 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton. 

Four  Lectures  on  Magnetism  ; 

Ist.  “  On  Ordinary  Magnetism.” 

2d.  “  On  Terrestrial  Magnetism.” 

3d,  “  On  Electro  Magnetism." 

4th.  “  On  Magneto  Electricity.”  By  tlie  same. 

Two  Lectures— ^y  the  Hon.  B,  F.  Butler: 

1st.  “  The  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States, 

•  and  the  sources  and  nature  of  its  authority.” 

2d.  “  The  ends  designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ” 

One  Lecture — ‘•The  qualifications  of  the  Republican  Mer¬ 
chant,”  by  John  Duer,  Esq. 

One  Lecture — “  The  circuit  of  the  waters,”  by  Rev,  George 
Putnam,  of  Roxbury. 

One  Lacture — “  Leisure,  its  uses  and  abuses,”  by  Rev.  Geo. 

W.  Bothunc,  I).  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

One  Lecture — “  The  Commercial  Rights  of  Neutral  Na¬ 
tions,”  by  Wm.  Kent,  Esq. 

The  Introductory  to  the  Course  will  lie  delivered  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  17th  iiist. 

TEIiMS  FOR  THE  COURSE. 

Ladies’  Tickets  S2 — Members  the  same.  To  Itc  had  at 
Uie  Library. 

Tick  ets  not  transferable,  and  in  ali  cases  to  be  shown 
at  the  LeiHure  Room.  By  order, 

NICHOLAS  WILLIAMSON,  See. 


The  Destbtotion  or  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.'— A  splendid 
painting,  by  Whichelo,  24  feet  wide  and  16  high,  representing  the 
attack  by  the  Roman  Army,  under  Titus,  (afterword  Emperor) 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Citv. 

The  Revolt  im  Paris,  A.  D.  13S8. — A  grand  historical  paint¬ 
ing  by  Giraud,  IS  1-2  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  representing  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the  Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel, 
the  Provast  of  Paris,  from  the  fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians, 
while  one  of  his  MinisUirs,  the  Marslial  o(  Chainpagns,  is  slain  at 
his  feet. 

Don  Juan,  Haide,  and  Lambro. — A  magnificent  painting 
by  the  celebrated  Dubnfe  (the  [lainter  of  Adam  and  Eve)  14  1-2 
feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  representing  a  thrilling  scene  from  the 
Poem  of  Lord  Byron. 

Circassian  Bilave. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

The  Pbincese  of  Capua. 

Tlic  three  last,  also  by  Dubnfe,  ere  liiglily  finished  Paintings,  of 
tha  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

A  collection  equal  in  merit  and  value  tu  the  present,  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city  :  they  completely 
fill  the  large  rcvira,  which  will  be  brilliantly  lighted  widi  gas  in  tbs 
evening,  when  diey  n|>|iear  to  die  s.-une  advaiilage  ns  in  the  day. 

Hours  of  Exhibition  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night. 

Admiltance  50  cants.  Season  TiLkets  for  one  iiiunth  tl. 


The  subscriber  having  been  engaged  in  this  eity  for  tlie 
last  fourteen  years  ns  Fnncij«l  of  a  Boarding  School,  and  in 
conducting  the  aducation  of  youth,  can  conlidenlly  refer  to 
many  of  our  mo.st  re8{iectable  and  intelligent  citizens,  whose 
sons  or  wards  have  bwn  pre|iared  for  College  or  Commercial 
iife  under  his  tuition.  ITic  school  is  pleasant  and  coiivement 
of  access  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  being  distant  about  30 
minutes  walk  from  the  nearest  (loint 

TERMS  PER  ANNUM. 

Including  Board,  Tuition,  and  IVashing. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  9150  00 

An  extra  charge  lor  Classics,  (icr  annum,  30  00 

“  “  French  do  20  00 

“  “  S|ianisli  do  20  00 

"  “  llrawing  do  20  00 

Pew  rent  and  mending,  (wlien  done  in  the  family)  10  00 
Payments  nia.lc  quarterly,  and  in  advance. 

Bed  and  bedding,  towels  and  basin,  brushrs,  Imoks,  and 
stationery  lurnishedby  the  |iurents,ormade  an  extra  charge. 

Particulars,  us  to  references,  course  of  instruction,  Ac. 
stated  in  the  circulars,  to  be  hail  at  the  store  of  A.  1'.  Stew¬ 
art  (St  Co.,  2.'>7  Broadway. 

JA.VIES  G.  RUSSELL,  Princi|ial. 


S  .  C  O  L  M  A  N  , 

No.  141  Nassau-strect,  New  York,  has  rccnitly  published 
a  new  and  itn|>ortant  work,  called  “  FIRESIDE  LIJUt'A- 
TlONj”  by  the  author  of  Parley’s  T'ales.  The  work  is 
simple  in  its  style,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  all.  It  is  written  with  great  care,  and  meets  with  the 
best  commendation.  “The  volume  contains  large  and 
lilieral  views.  The  style  is  clear  and  fore.ilile — often  elegant 
— and  the  illustrations  are  as  lieautiful  as  appropriate  The 
author  speaks  with  strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  mo 
ittl  instruction  are  treated  decidedly  well,  and  it  is  without 
question  sns  of  the  best  practical  and  interesting  Ixxiks  that 
could  poMihly  be  made  on  the  all-important  subject  of  |Hipu- 
lar  education.” 

Coiuiucndalions  of  tho  work,  of  the  highest  character, 
have  apiteared  in  th(j  New- York  papers  and  magazines, 
Boston  papers  and  jourRals,  Philadel[iliia  (tapers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  society. 

From  the  .Veu-  York  Obterver. 

“This  work  we  received  from  Oohnan,  141  Nassau  street. 
It  mainly  teaclics,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and  with  fierti- 
nent  an  ^interesting  illustrations,  those  tiuths  concerning  the 
formation  of  character  by  domestic  influences,  which  have 
been  well  established  by  the  common  sen*;  and  cx|ierience 
of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have  those  tmths  gently  and 
yet  (vtwerfully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  should 
procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any  theoretic  error  in  this 
treatise,  it  consists  in  overrating  the  power  of  (larcnbi ;  in 
ascrihing  too  much  to  the  influence  of  teachers  and  circum- 
stances,  and  not  enough  to  original  differences  of  character. 
Yet,  on  tills  point,  tits  true  dixlrino  is  distinctly  recognised.” 


PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA  OF  NI- 
AG.ARA.  Nuw  o|>cn  fur  exliibiliuo  at  tbe  new  Rotunda, 
Oorner  of  Prince  nnd  Mercer  Blrcela,  Broadway. 

THE  Panorama  OF  JERUSALEM  is  a  splendid  paint¬ 
ing,  of  the  largest  class,  covering  a  s'jrface  of  ten  Uiutiaiund  srpiare 
fuel,  iiaintcd  friHii  drawings  taken  liy  Mr.  Catlierwood  in  1834. 

THE  PANORA.MA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is  also  a 
bcniitifiil  picture,  and  a  faithful  re|>ieaenlatiuii  of  this  celebrated 
cataract. 

The  Panoramas  ars  brilliantly  ilbiminatr J  every  evening,  by 
upwards  of  200  goi  lights,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Panorama 
of  Jerusalem  will  be  given  at  half  past  8  o’clock. 

Open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night.  Admittance  26 
cents  to  each  Panorama. 

HAYWARD’S  PICTURE  GALLERY,  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Chambers  streat,  (entrance  74  Chambers  street,)  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  t)>ccimens  sf  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
French,  and  English  ScIkkiIs,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  Master  Skiphiiilder  and  his  Wife  of  Amsterdam,  a  chief  d’mavre 
by  Rembrandt;  Holy  Family,  (formerly  in  the  (Xissession  af  the 
Empress  Josephine,)  by  Raphael;  Infant  Saviour,  by  Corregio; 
Ecco  Homo,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  by  Onido  ;  the  celebrated 
Fruit  Piece,  by  Van  AelsI,  from  the  Gallery  of  M.  de  Bnrtin,  at 
Bi'ussele  ;  Mountainous  Landscape,  by  Bergluun,  from  the  collec- 
tiofl  af  Sir  James  Stuart,  of  hkhaboro ;  Sea(M>rtin  the  Meditteranean, 
Iw  Salvatsr  Rosa ;  Herrxl't  Banquet,  Christ  and  liis  Disciples  at 
Emmans,  Salvator,  Mundi,  &c.,  by  RuUena  ;  Group  of  Poultry,  by 
Honde  Roeber  ;  St.  Sebastian,  Charity  ;  Portraits  of  Charles  Ist  of 
Engbnd,  of  Sir  H.  Digby,  and  of  H.  I.iberti,  by  Vandyke;  Village 
Kermiss,  by  Tenicus ;  Landscape  by  RuysUael ;  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  Farm  Yard,  by  MorlanH ;  together  with  the 
works  of  Carracci,  Murillo,  Maratti,  Cuyp,  Ostade,  Back*  iiyseii, 
Storck,  De  Noys,  Iforgignone.  Great  Greage,  Paniiii,  Poussin,  Van 
Goyen,  Stolliard,  and  other  eminent  masters,  is  now  open  during 
day-light  only.  Admission  25  cents ;  Season  Tickets  of  3  months, 
50  rents. 

Artists  privileged  to  copy  on  terms  to  lie  agreed  upon. 

W.  HAYWARD,  Publisher  and  Importer  of  English  Enjrav- 
im^,  as  above. 

COMMECRIAL  EDUCATION.— The  undersigned  ionliniie 
to  give  I.essoii8  in  PENMANSHIP,  BOOR-KEEPING, 
COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC,  ice.,  at  tlieir  V>ifat.Iishmrnl, 
Id3  Broadway,  upon  an  oiiginal  and  hi;^hly  impreved  plan. 
Young  men  are  qualified,  at  this  Institution,  lor  the  coiintinghouse 
in  an  expeditious  and  liberal  manner.  Hours  of  instructien  9  A. 
M.  to  3  P.  M.,  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

PROSPECTUSES  may  lie  had  by  nnplving  ns  .above. 

B.  h  Foster. 

THOMAS  JONES. 

Refeb  to — Messrs.  Barclay  &  LivingsHgi ;  Cutler,  Bulkly  (i 
Hunt ;  Perkins  A  Gillies  ;  A  Itinninger  A  C-b  ;  Bird  A  lleardsley ; 
Wiley  A  Putnam  ;  Nunns,  Clarke  &  Co. :  Derby  it  Farnbams  ; 
Gould  A  Newman ;  Boyden,  Coleman  <t  Titetson,  Astor  House ; 
A.  R.  Eklwards,  Esq.  (at  Arthur  Tappan  A  Co’s ;  B.  Forrence,  Esq. 

THE  \y()RKS  OF  f.HESTERFIELD 

INCLUDING  bis  Ijetters  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
original  Life  of  the  AoUior.  Hirst  complete  American  edition. 
Ons  volume  Svu.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 

CHARLiCS  J.  FOLSOM, 

40  K'lilton-strcet. 


S' 


ACRED  MUSIC. — Dyer’s  tliird  edition  of  Aiitheius, 
Set  Picees,  (Ides,  nnd  t.'horuses. 

Dyer's  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,  approved  (isalin  and 
liyniii  tunes.  Sixth  (Hlilion. 

Zeuner’s  Ancient  Lyre. — A  collection  of  old,  new,  and 
original  Church  Music.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  im- 
(iroved. 

National  Church  Harmony,  designed  for  (luhlic  and  pri¬ 
vate  devotion,  by  N.  I),  (ioultl  Enlarged  stereoty(K!  edi¬ 
tion. 

.'\fusica  Sacra,  or  Utica  and  Springfield  Collections  unit¬ 
ed,  with  an  a(i(iendix,  hy  Thomas  Hustings  and  Solomon 
Warriner. 

American  Psalmody — A  collection,  conqirising  a  great 
variety  of  (isalm  and  hymn  tunes,  set-pieces,  antlieins  and 
chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  bass,  liy  E.  Ives. 

.Spiritual  Songs,  for  social  worthiji,  by  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings.  Fifth  edition. 

Sabbath  School  Harp — A  selection  adaptinl  to  the  wants 
of  Sahlittlh  Schools,  by  Lowell  Mason.  And  though  last 
not  least — 

The  Manhattan  Collection  of  [isalms  and  hymns,  tunes 
and  anthems,  coiii[>osed  and  cximpiled  under  the  special  (ta- 
tronage  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music,  and 
ada|ite(l  to  the  use  of  classes,  choirs,  and  congregations,  with 
figured  bass  lor  the  organ,  by  Thomas  Hastings. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  EZRA  C(JLL1ER  (&  Co. 

148  Nassau  si. 


CALYO’S  COSMGRAMIC  EXHIBITION,  at 
LiK'k wood’s  Saloon,  411  Broadway,  liet ween  Walker 
and  Li8()enard  sts. — This  new  and  attractive  exhibition, 
just  opened  under  the  above  name,  consists  ol  series  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  highly  finished  Paintings,  from  drawings  on 
the  8[)ot,hy  the  artist  NICOLINO  CALYO,  executed  by 
himself  in  his  im()ruved  nirtluxl  ot  lusly  coloring.  Exhibit¬ 
ed  through  msgnifying  lenses,  their  respective  sulijects  are 
prcsenleii  to  the  eje  with  a  lienuly  and  freshness  of  color¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  justness  of  pro|)orlion  in  the  scenery  and 
architect ure  tliry  (lourtray,  which  cannot  fail  in  exciting 
admiration  The  scenes  coiinirise — Ist.  A  general  view  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  2d.  An  interior  view  of  the  Hall  of 
Re()resentati\es  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  3d.  An  in¬ 
terior  view  of  the  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alhambra  at  Gre¬ 
nada,  in  8(min.  4th.  A  view  of  the  city  of  Na()le8  from  the 
hill  at  I’osilijio.  fith  A  view  of  the  city  of  Atliens,  in 
Gieecc.  Cth.  A  view  of  the  Fairinount  Water  Works, 
near  Philadel|)hia.  7tlL  A  view  of  the  new  Volcanic  Island 
which  ap(*are(l  off  Sicily  in  IS22 

Exhibition  opion  Irom  ft  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M.  Ad¬ 
mission  23  cents,  children  under  12  years,  half  price.  Sea¬ 
son  tickets  30  cents.  Drsnijition  of  (he  Paintings  gratis, 
at  the  door. 


Elmwood  hill  collegiate  and  com¬ 
mercial  INSTITUTE.  This  Sciniiiary  occu- 

(lies  a  beautiful,  elevated,  and  salubrious  site  on  tlie  8th 
Avenue  and  104lh  street.  6  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  has  lic«n  in  successful  oficration  in  this  place,  under  the 
care  ol  the  suliscrilier,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Arrangements 
are  made  lor  im[iarting  a  liberal  and  extansive  Commercial, 
Scientific,  and  Classical  Education.  The  modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Drawing,  &.e.  are  also  taught  by  Profossors  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  it  exclusively  a  Boarding  School.  Strict  at 
tention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  ol  the 
piipil.s.  The  family  worship  qt  the  Protestant  E|>iscopal 
Cliurch. 


WOODLAWN  CLASSICAL  A  COMMERCIAL 
ACADEMY,  .31st  street  and  KKh  avenue,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  thrt^  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Principal. 

This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School  for 
young  Gentlemen ;  its  situation  is  not  surpass^  on  the  Isl¬ 
and  lor  picturesque  lieaiity,  which,  added  to  its  extensive 
(ileasure  grounds  and  (lerfect  salubrity,  renders  the  location 
(icculiarly  a(lj()tcd  for  a  Public  Seminary. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorough  claaaical 
and  English  education,  with  the  modern  languagea,  if  re- 
juiretl. 

References  will  lie  given  on  np[iIication  to  the  parents  of 
chikiren  in  the  schtxil,  as  tlie  Ih-sI  inethixlof  ascertaining  the 
true  character  and  standing  of  the  establishment. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  Si2<H)  [ler  annum  for  Boys 
under  fourteen  ;  beyond  that  age  $230  (ler  annum.  All  py- 
menu  six  months  in  advance.  French  and  Spanish  tauglil 
by  an  ex()erienced  professor,  at  $3  each  per  quarter. 


i 


